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R Foster opens his speech, in which, after slightly no- 
VA ticing the gubject before the committee in which it is 
delivered, on the Regency, he descends immediately to an ob- 
ſervation which is no credit either to individual. liberality, 
national dignity, or grammatical precision. It is that, 10,000 
copies of Mc Pitt's speech (on the Union) * have been circu- | 
 Jated gratis, all of which have been. paid for”, 
pence of 10,000 copies of a. Shilling pamphlet must utterly 
ruin the finances of a kingdom i in the prosperous state des- 
cribed by the Raney r as * R been circulated | 


ö 2 : 4: * 44.4 144 


- Without ld e Mone into 1 . 
Me. Debrett, or Mr., Fox, the conviction of my mind o- 
dliges me to agree with. the present Irish Premier « That the 
evils under which at this moment ane ee, Ne 
aut of the gettlement of $782. iu ag dun e Ae 


4 


The general nature of the e its own evidence, the 
effects of the settlement of 1782,—and the repeated calls 


upon Great Britain,-produce a variety of — sup · 
nm 1 4 


. * ww * p * 81 


4 * 1 a „ „ £ 91 * «1 " 2 * 
6 "> . ; 14 
i « 1 


The ex- 


* 


| . „ oÞ on 
But to rest my arguments in support of this entalag. on 
mo would be ER the py SO generally c 5 
. C 2* CIO * 8 þ of | 
3 ET HT al lead me into 5 the parterre ö at. 
ent hypotheses; and to form my conclusions without consult- 
ing experience, would draw me into an inextricable laby- 
rinth; or to the virge-0 ipicte fro which'so many 
patriots have rumble ba nto the hep wo gin " e- 
trieveable my 3 


Bp > PRO the- — of ee it is 
chat has given her verdict on this subject; and that verdict 


is, that the present evils of Ireland have arisen out of the set- 
tlement of 1782. For if the power to direct the affairs of Ire- 
land had remained with Great Britain as before 20 | 
ment, or rather, às 1s intended by an Umon, the trer 
would never have cm 1 Re © to be in her pfeseflt Rute. 


a Ipibiviin i 12220” en & ie nns 


=. cannot erde graf ever td ditam, that the settle. 
ment of 1782 was more than a mere ra of potber, For 
Thi Putpore of baperiment. I believe it was $0: congidered'By 
all the profcund/potiticians of chat day; a and T ain api 


| 7 92 by all who deserved that appella tion. 


2181197195 der at TR V:.6199909 7; e 5:17 d d 4 
It is not originally preſcribed in the conflitutiongibat | 
Ireland chould legislate for herself independently. It formed 
no part öf che fiefeditary suc cen of the present Fattiily on 
th throne; ; afid of course that settlehent could never b made 
1 pHuciple of dle Schftldution- Et uſt; therefore; be Indebted 
For its exiſtence and bontittuance to the permissien or a 
thority, of the British legislatureʒ Who gabei And wh have 
nsequently, the right to take away, whenever experience 
Mold TT fer that Stiirke webe ious 7 
De. „1 gift barret to ame 207 To 2225 
pf pertere BAS Aa Wh WATT effects 6f Rong 7 
sent settlement are mischſevoùs; and àfla Wethhe Amisertef calls 4 | 


aloud for redress— This call is reiterated and general; it 


& 


. 


" 1s 


: tne at mens and et dro op come, ; the 
people pr age e r 6, Tris 


. 
te & & 3 


H iK 7 


„IU mul bannen homes. Apis is to. be | 
justified by the manner in which this settlement was..ac> _ 
_ quired. Had it been the effect of cool, deliberate, and anin- _ 
fubnced consent the case mighi have been otherwise. Will not 
the same means used to obtain that settlement justify the | 
adoption of Similar means to break it? An àssent so obtained 
ought not to be considered as a consent conclusive, final, or 
binding, one moment longer than it should be convenient to 
alter it; for it was in fact the mere cold formality only. and 
not the warm will of pure approbation. The enemies to 
my arguments may say, they are very slender, but I will 
ask such gentlemen, what they would think of the riglit of 
Possession n of property burglariously obtained by an armed 
banditti; and I know- their answer. Should Great Britain 
use force in the present case it will be different, because it 
could, at worst, only amount to a recovery of * own b. 


* ** arguments were not to bat 1 the point 


would be decided; but 1 will proceed for the purpose of 
viewing the rubject | in the light Mr. Foster has Placed it. 


That Right Hon. Gentleman says « The noble Lig 
« ( Castlereagh ) copies his brother mipister in ambiguity of 
expression, as well as in his positions; the minister says, 
hat puts an end to any thing 1 is not final. This quota- 
tion, by the marked manner in which it is delivered, seems 
to be deemed a valuable detection of ambiguity i in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Foster, but in my opinion, can be. easily 
answered by the most ings cis in > the Kingdom. 


Wat school-boy © cannot prove that although an end was 9 


7 put to the battle between Lord Nelson's and the French 


_ off ET yet that à final period was not ah to 


; &* So 
930 
1 


indignity operated upon my feelings ; and I think now; as I 


| NOT h | 5 * jd 5 
8 e of. Þ. 1 2 . 
sghung; or to bring i it n lane that although. An end 


was put to Mr. Fosters speech, yet that a final period was 


not put to speaking: And it is probable that the Right Ho- | 
norable Gentleman will deu nen more od an Union 
from his friend wy Pitt. © | | n 2 


15 ps 


| The Right Hes, 8 N denial. of the Bri- 
« tish claim gave rise to the glarious settlement of 1782; it 
„removed all those evils which this project of a Union 
« would again heap upon this Kingdom; and when the 


British minister wants us to give up that constitution 
3 mme ker. 1 


| The dme bee of tha An eee 


the eyaliy of the people who made it—and to arm at a mo- 
ment when Great Britain was 


against the best 


part of Europe coallesced, was not the most bonorable proof 
of true courage ever exhibited — I think i it both right and ne- 


cessary to think thus settlement, so gained in 1782, if not ex- 


torted from the British Goyernment by a * armed force, 


was given through a momentary Policy which ou ght to be 


retracted by a permanent one have not forgotten how that 


did then, that it merited chastisement. One part of the 


community of Ireland has recently aitempted to produce a 


similar event; but punishment has followed, Here however 
I will pauſe for the on that sudiecti t but more anon. 


As to the British minister « quotation of recorded: opinions, 
I blame him for not recording bis own sentiments only on 


the subject of an Union; but in all the opinions which have 
been given on both sides the water nothing has been said di- 
rectly, that no further measure could ever be taken. Expe- 
_ rience has proved that something more is necessary to the 
happiness and prosperity of Ireland, than the settlement of 


1782 and 2 * it could be neither complete or 


OY 


(nts men? of as mae ts tat wy hw 
| lang. RN ORED e e i 


| "od with agedt © Mr. Pitt's. 2 e 
of 1782, to be given up, it cannot be any such thing, in my 
opinion; for like an article pledged at a pawhhrbker's; the 
- British Government has a, right to: rake it, on producing 
the duplicate, especially as it has regularly n W 2 
e nn N r De ©: Pa vor pa 
| The Right Honorable 8 bas: quoted His, Majeaty's 
message to the commons ſor a very oppoite. construction to 
| that which it was ever intended to convey. The benignity 
of His Majesty is the constant theme of the whole globe : 
and it is, indeed, an incalculable blessing that we have such a 
Monarch the ways of his heart are such, that there can be 
no doubt of his being deeply afflicted) at the discontents and 
jealousies which prevailed among his subjects in Ireland; 1 5 
and that benignity of heart, and fatherly care with which 
be ever considers his subjects, prevented him from express 
ing his opinion of those discontents;: he only sought to 
heal them; but the words final adjuztnient never could mean 
_ a precluzion from doing in future that which was then $0 im- 
portant for him to do, i. e. to heal the wounds of his sub- 
jects in Ireland should fresh occasion arise. What would 
Mr. Foster have thought in / 1782, if his Majesty, instead 
of acting as he did, had said that the Government of Ireland 
was already finally fixed; or that it was so at the Revolution ; 
and that he could not, therefore, interfere. How dreadful 
a sentence would have this proved to Ireland? It does then 
appear egregiously absurd, that gentleman should rise up in 
the most determined opposition to measures which experience 
has proved to be absolutely indispensible which, indeed, 
have saved and renovated Ireland—It is, I say, unaccount- 
able thus to attempt to raise an Eternal barrier against British 
interference, (by & the ideal of a final — which often 


Tory 4 * 122 AT. 


has viewed the settlement of 1782, by his panegyric of 


a” oc. 


ha recoved Irdtand fem self raised ne ene the 
situation, temper and state of the coνj,,t frequently render 
neccessary, and will often demand—and enen is Fxtremely 


2 Win erage mT Ms on Vater e 


jan 117 e A: our 5 mages 2:00 erty; 3d} Ot 

Not a single — is pointed out in this: e 
aa which the interference of Great Britain has woe 
proved an advantage to Ireland. In this light Mr. Foster 


Sloribus Settlement; and if this has been the uniform effect 
of British interferenec; it must be inferred; that its opposers 

are either mimtaben, or that they cannot de ra! freinds 't 
e ene FITC qm bebte, 701 rer e N Minn n 


„ * . . 


44 S654 #65: ;. $6463 +3 + MH 239 
£ ss of the Com eden eld e cb 
folly by the eee in the mind à variety of unplea- 
ant reſlections The Commons. of Ireland, might at the 
particular crisis, hen that address Was sent, circumstanced, 
situated! and supported as they were at that time, and which 
has been herein alluded to, be induced to use the language 6. 
they did, especially as they were then encouraged by the ex- 
ample of America hut the taking an unfair and, perhaps, 


= 


_ unmanly advantage of armed power to make a daring demand, 


of to advance daring assertions, does not prove either the jus< _ 
ice: of such demand, or the truth of those assertions.— In this 
precise light I am forced to look upon that buſmeſs I can- 
not help it; nor does ihe cireumstance of making that quota - 
tion exhibit any great moderation in the Right Honorable 
Gentleman's temper; aud it would be at least judicious in 
him to fecolect that" the' then emen FO Treland are'not 
now in arm. 4 5 A bee enen e 15990k 
$500 tagt . £2418 | | WU) r ai 
14 Aer wess hs Hilo Very e aeeldvarin, and 50 
conspicuous as to require no explanation or comment, mo 
than to remark that ny A dd not go quite so far in their 
desites as to wish t deprive his Majesty of thay might: 


"I 
„ 


in the address to the Lord ieutenant are. thes 


1 
Ii therefore vent · co assure is hljesty that His 'Majenty's: 
Commons of Ireland do most sincerely uuinb, char all bill 


« which become la w in Ireland, shalild receivr. thæ hypo- 
i bation of Rin eee Seal of Great Britain: 


bedient l aver chic) baskrt1s yillupam 


2 It seems 4 Ins comarkahle, "that after. the, magnanimqus, 


generous, and. paternal benevolence of the British Monarch, 


Kc. i in Which, Was bestowed upon, the, Irish nation all ;thax, x: 


was asked; and for ich they gave azgurance that no cti- 


tutional question. between che 1 nations could any, longer, 


exist, that in less than 17 years a Rebell ion should arise in 
that country, v which | hreatened i its t otal separation from. the 
one which nad ,acted, in the exalted manner, just all tos, 
1 do not make this.remark with any other. * than, zn bew | 


the gratitude and temper of the people of Ireland—ever 5 
bellious—ever disatisfied—ever 1 ever demand 

ing ever irfEnEr rand ever. 8 ver settling 
and ever wee i 4h Atitm : 3 02 121 iM Aid 
. to 


«457 e Ihe Ir lier; 


At the close of x. then session of the, Irish 


100 


« shall have een this | great national . 1 24-432 | 4126 65 Þ 
« 'a bavis which euren the tranquility Us 1 ne Ceu⁰õ,j,Uͤ qi 


Here i U 00 N dur vie HA 4987 bei 2 ine 588 


This settlement of 1782, was in the opmion mo the Li 
legislature 50 wisely ondutted as to be established Un 2 ba- | 


sis which sctures the tranquility uf Ireland—Has' the fran- 


quility of Ireland been secured By it?” No. It was as ine fei- 


ent for that purpose. If then those proceedings were ineffici- 


ent, how could they be conclusive Ho can proceedings be 


conclusive and final that were inefficient, and,  consequently, 
| not right ? There | has been a rebellion, and that a most dan- 


gerous one—if there has been a a most dangerous rebellion, 
the Tranquility of Ireland could not be secured; and if 1 reland 
under its presetit « 'Grornovs . Szrrlawu nr. fixed in 
1782, has no Security for its tranquillity, _ measures adopt- 


| '< 12 1 | 
Nn prove by experience to be OY 
and if they are unsgnd, reaton: common © cone: and"expe- 

_ riencedirect, nayForcethe'/attention-to-othes! \mexvures=Whar 
then are. those measures to be- that will pcbitivoly gecure the 
l of Ireland? Certainly none af the various measures 

ous to the settlement of — 4 For dreadful 

proved in the most poi tell, and positive terms, 
that ine settlement 'bf* 1787 has produced. of sufferẽd, more 
violence" pon the "tranquility of Irelatid, and threatened it 

Fun decke t mi nischief, "than ever happened at any one period 

| beldie be 50 much borate! Lhorious scttlement of 1752 —it 

ne tio Jess a  thischief "than its Jntire Separation from 

the British Empi ire, and '6f Adding its strength to the most 


 diighr6u? Ebemy on n the Whole Globe.” Wil Great Britaip T2 


5 7 — oo 
Ens a 5 * 19651 #43 « 


* 


— 


Paatmab 185 bos Anus ee FENG 5335 V 93 
in! abe its of Ireland, | 
which Mr. roster 80 ere raises all His powers; and, 


of course, ag the tranquility, welfare, and Security of 
a be Without ie interference of Great Britain 
it cannot be Hazarding too much to 84 2 that Ireland would 


at this Y. Fa c de A Province of F rance, dictated to 
 imperiously—sudmitting me eee without 
red 7 I add, expiring without t. 


— r * 
* py 


o 4 o 
* 


88 uf of Great y > 8 this 
No have *. * Situation of Ireland; and yet Me. 
P the most determined eee en . 


— prey 
2 FTE 
2 
- 


Shesuoey geo: CO eee T6115 A249 
WWW 
1 81 G7 interference 4 Great Beten, the ny 
cessity for which, the '« Gonious settlement of 1782, 
Could not prevent, has cost her an immense experice,——it 
14 therefore | behoves Great Britain to endeavour | to avoid these 
= repeated calls upon e reiterated, expences, pe perplex- 
| o and trouble ; 35 all which prove in 3 way 80 forcible a 25 


* 


4281 P RT: 
: att rr Zr Me} 


tou One 

ey 

32 — 
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-- 
— 
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3 5 3 r 
i bear dom every opposklon, that the e 
of 178, was a mere theoretic experiment, which cannot, 
veraue it has not secured the tranquility of Ireland and 5 
how in the dame of common sene can any thing be final, 
when it concludes nothing, unless it has concluded the tran- 
quiliry of: Ireland, by opening the avenues to every apecies 
of disorder, and to the most dreadful insecurity-and rebel 
lion. If, therefore, it has not finally concluded the dangers, 
disorders, and mischiefs to which Ireland was subject pre- 
vious to the Glorious theory of 1982, it has concluded no- 
| thing; and having done nothing for seventeen years, and being 
unable to secure the tranquility of Ireland in the seventeen 
year, ĩt is unequal to the purposes for which it was instl» 
Tuted, and being $0 unequal, is useless, and being uselerg, 
experience teaches that the constitutional ability ef that 
settlement is merely ideal, eee _—_ 
Tony __ to be e Wen f | 


This FR WOE this 9 700,000 8 reaſont 
annually; and an occaſional million for the ſuppreſſion of re- 
dellion, or reſiſtance to an enemy; very forcibly teach the 
Britiſh Government, the fatal and unhappy leſſon, that 
the preſent ſtate of things in Ireland is radically wrong 
and if they be wrong, and the methods which have been 
heretofore tried, have been proved ſo by experience, ſurely 
it is high time for ſome mode to be adopted which ſhall 
procure the end deſired; _— that end can — 
found in an Union, 


Pethips keine Ma hls has not hs 
draw the compariſon between the actual ſtate of Ireland, and 
his own theoretic notions, which divert his attention quite 
away from. the ſcene before him and, if this is really the 
caſe, what at ſhould I ay? 3 however, be _ in 


* y - — y 


LP | 'l * 14 D. 

what ae tidy; the ſtate of Ireland a8 ĩt — W 
not as it ir, or elſe hy the expreſſion: repetting the, fettle- 
i; ment of 1782, that '* jt: removed all thoſe evils Which the 
project of an Union would: again heap upon this kingdom, 
at che moment thoſe evils are actually in the higheſt heaps of 
confuſion and rebellion ever known; or is it: expreſſed by 
che rule of contraries, ae . aug exiſts does — 

arts and W 208 MI 4064 
” at indeed, Fo appears; to me Aa very ws alien is in | 
_ this mode of ſtatement, for the Right Hon. Gentleman muſt | 
de aware that if the glorious ſettlement of 1782, was fully 
calculated to ſecure the tranquility: of Ireland, and that 
tranquility was broken down. every where by diſorder, vio- 
| lence, and rebellion, eſhorkbilie would be required ſome - 
where, for the mal-adminiſtration of that- policy infuſed into 


p: pilot's __ the \ranguliy 0 of Ireland, which, it had not 


If Mr. 3 88 * Britain. as dne Neg. 9 
my of Ireland, and is proud; of obtaining advantages from 
' her, and of ſetting up a barrier againſt her alone, why then 
the caſe is different; but if Great Britain is conſidered as the 
Friend of Ireland, ſtudying to enxich and exalt her, why 
all this . on the attainment of ee and 


from her on . 43 40139 br „ „ boi hit $217 ann 
T cannot diſcover that any of the remarks c on | the ſpeech of 
the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on protoguing the 
parliament, embrace any one individual conſideration in 
4 favor of the body of the people of Ireland, which, ought, in 
my opinion, to be the paramount object of every legiſlator: 
but, they go directly t to the point: af individual conſideration 
as to © the perſons of the — It is an unetring maxim, 


1 


that, aps good: whether done by this.or..that wer, as 
that, or the ocher man ; that good.ro the people, of Irchnd 
would ſtil}: be good,. whether, done by, Mr. Pitt, or by Mr, 
| Flew! dee whether; the people) of; Ireland be, made 
pmſpewpur and happy; by, an, independent legidature, in rer 
land, or an Imperial independent one in England, does not 
amount to dhe value of., a. U Perſonal confideration, 
ariſing, aut of individual political \ conſequence, ſeems there- 
tore tg be gropnd work of theſe objeQions and, arguments, 
aud that being the, caſe, weh are hen-ath;the,great, objefs of 
national. policy ; and Which is that of, the de Britiſh, TO 
on hat of an Union. ltd ad a0! And | 
wh Ws E 31-.-.9175) 91138 251 14:0 i ib 3 ns 
The high W and emphatic remarks on the Tbankf- 
giving in, conſequence of the. favors granted by U the Britiſh : 


= | Jegillature, expreſs. nothing, to the purpoſe before us, more 


chan qmpaſſioned- words 3, and, therefore, 1. ſhall paſs over 
chem.. And as to the chagrine of the Speaker, ſo apparent 
on the, obſervations, on Mr. Pitt's ſpeech, I muſt give the ; 
Right Hon, Gentleman credit for his acknowledgement af | 

his diſappointment, there; for it happens not to. be. ſuf⸗ 
 ficiently vulnerable to allow it to be attacked and | expoled to 
any n | | 


>, A, 217095 * _- FE ME 


The bill ta in te Lord's Houſe + Gteat Britain, 
on.ths; ant. of May, for. the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the in- 
tereſts and. happineſs of both kingdoms, on 0 folid and per- 
manent baſis ;, the reſolutions of:the. Commons at the ſame 
time; their addreſs to the King; and the ſubſequent proceed - 
ings thereon; do not in any place point out the ſecurity 
to be given, that the conduct af the Government of Ireland 
ſhould be ſuch as never mare to render it neceſſary for the 
Britiſh Government to be called upon. Flad even, indeed, 
the glorious. ſettlement of 1 1782, ptevented it the Britiſh 
| A would. 2 not have thou bt of further 
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1702, ſo 4. 1 cond feeure the” ny "Ulf "the. 
benen ud . . 


| tires; 1 40 à ptoof” of that Sheen dy . 
| power e ee kin aden which they 
.*nd united 
thanks for his bleſſings, &c. Bat" ever afl this 
not the end deſired, but the very reverſe. —It has raiſed a few 


_ gigantic Tet pes; and it Has produce 
order, ail a Jeb 5 60, which it *ppears, they HIP not power 


the People of Ireland has not been kept 
1⁰ generoully, fo liberally, and fo maghanimouſly e conferred, 


t a 3 


ede mit be underſtocd, wat it um Gererbment 


of Treland cod fo act under be power ef the ſetchemene ö 


dene date, 


or did . Vemand, for that Purpoſe ; And 16! oth” did the 
wen Legi ators of "Ireland, think cher Hnf41183 N wiſdom, 

ower had obtained lat Mr: Folter Tys,” they 
altully calfed upon Almighty God, to teteivs hdr" "(Metin 


or wiſdom enough findlly t cru; And Wookd Hive 
duced a total 3 of the two kingdoms,” Mad nor che 
Britiſh Government interfered, and by their Witlom and 

wer, reſcued that kingdom onde more from deſtruction. 
But, there was nothing in that ſetilement to Proſeride Great 
Britain from taking further meaſbres ; or that faculd pre. 
vent the neceſlity WI FOIA Fond 
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Experience haviog, nin, therefore, that the 2 of 
that they have not 


been able to keep that contra4—the power which had'been 


reverts back to the Britiſh: Legiſlature; and, this, 1 believe, 
found reaſon, the policy of politics, and the good of the 
two Kingdoms manifeſt in terms indeſcribeably forcible.— 
And as A has gore that all the ſchemes without 
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ruptures” ** Union is the man 
- likely regulation ta produce or eee 


haps was ever ſuggentecec .... 
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At ie Pimkw bat ablervable, that the Right Hon Sele 
mould, im the ſame ſenttmceg in which he has ſpoken oF the = 
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tolemn thanks of: thetTriſk-Nation to the Deity, for the 
ſertlement of 10 $23 rendered no doubt, campiete and ern 


thoſe thanks de iu unrbaritable towards Mr. Pitt, as he 


was; for telling im that à contract which the Triſh People 
had Arolenf do, nor be tuboler or, in other wards;' that the 
pitcher of che glorious ſettlement. of 1782, had ben ſhattered 


to atoms by the inſeture ſſate of Ireland, or bya Rebellion; 
*phich could net be finally ſuꝑpieſſed without the aid of a. 


power, ee e eee peer 
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received its final diſſolution from theſe two circumftances, 


had there deen no ether 3 even if it bad been originally in- 
rended they ſhould be fital.; ſo that it is a niere joke to 
afſert; that the Britiſh Miniſter deſires ** the demolition:iof a 
re 5. and ot a nation's thanks; Rus foundation 


— fituation, and pitious Adele ol 1 | 
CE eee 1782,” 4 "ine 


All that I hab * able W 4 the Conſtitetion 
of the dominions under the ſovereignty of the Britiſh 
Monarch, has not afforded me one ſolitary proof that Lreland 
is intitled by that Conſtitution to a ſeparate and independent 


Legiſlature. And I am convinced from my reſearches, that 


ſuch a right is no where to be found in the Conſtitution, 


IT am! perſuaded therefore, it has crept in by /ufferaxce in 
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an irruption into the Britiſh-conſtitution ;, yet an inconſiſtency ä 


through itz either of vhich! would maniſeſt the folly and Ab- 
| ſhadow of conſequence. T bis departure from dhe conſtitu⸗ 


5 proper limits, it is then time to inter poſe ke barrier of the 
= genuine'conflititicn."? Here, den. the patampunt power of 


and t comes with/1ts/truly legitimate and digniſitd authority, = 


latute may, with the ſtricteſt [adherence to the principles of 


for Ireland, to be made at Weſtminſter, and chat thoſe me- 


| TP is 9 the complaiſant * ahde the lays of 
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times teſs e preſent; but mas devertheleſs 


'of this ſort might ſilently be ſuffered to exiſt; Proxided no eir. 
cumſtances aroſe to expoſe the empire to miſchief or danger 


ſurdity of its existence. Another reaſon may alſu be admitted | 
vit. chat tit might gratiſy hucmnan vanity to participate in he 
offices of legiſlation; and ſome perſons: are pleaſed by the 


tion has ben Tuffered while it cbntinugd inoffenſive; butz | 
whenever. tlie pride of its: poſſeſſors ſhould: lead it beyond its 


the cunſtitution muſt arreſl its» progreſs a0 prevent miſehieſ 


LkeiJove-in his imperial car, to frown whe ſputious baſtard = 
into his native nothingneſs. This was the:caſe with Scott? 
land; and 7s the caſe with Ireland; whoſe independent egiſ⸗ ; 


the conſtitution of the empire, be annĩhilated by the Britiſh 
Legiſlature, ſcharately, without even deſcending to conſult 
Ireland on the ſubject; and proceed to a foœderal union of the 
two kingdoms. As the matter ſtands at preſent, there does nat 4 
appear to ine any power in the conſtitution. which ſhall pre- 
vent the king from ordering returns to his writs-for members 


bers ſhall actually fit there, with thoſe of Great Britain; and 

_ in a ſeparate aſſembly in Ireland; and if this be the caſe, 

the king alone has the power to effect an Union by this * 8 

7 conſtitutional act; and the only difference then, from that 
propoſed by the Union, will be the ſitting of Five, inſtead of 
1787 gry wad 5 40 e 4 A n ; 
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3 þ principle of the conſtitution 
7 A Magiſtrates, &c. dee. &c. and indeed, every Office 


= vice is given in a way, which excludes the poſſibility of His 
24 ing wrong in the exerciſe. of the Kingly office... Thoſe 
= adviſers-are reſponſible for the conſequences of their advice; 
dot. the King is not reſponſibly for their actions, as he only 
= nominates the perſons of the Privy Counſellors, the office of 
17 the Privy Council already exiſting in the firſt principles of 
the Conſtitution — by the Conſtitutional Laws of the Realm. 
be King and the Privy Council are the firſt and complete 
principles of the Conſtitution ;- they. will exiſt as long as the 
people; ee 890 being the Soul: .of the Conltication _ 


* 
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b * übe for the purpoſe of allowing att 


Ireland the individual pleaſure of aſſent; but which, how- 
every is i in owe. 2 more wo an at of Wee in 


5 us rt the eee 8 T 1 Briziſh Condi 
tution has the whole of its principles inherent in the kingly 
office, fixed and unalterable; and the people have eſtabliſhed 


uss by which the Realm ſhall: be governed. The Privy 


Council are the conſtituted adviſers of the king, and: their ad- 


are immoral. - WI R - ©: we FS 44s 
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The Privy Council. is the fl * peaking he King. . 
the People, and yet ſo blended with the Kingly office as to 
oonſtitute a part of it, as the King perſonally cannot act 
without it; ſo that, in fact, the King and Council, in Council, 


W execute. the Kingly office, which is the King, and which ; is 


the Foundation of f the Conllitution. Dy S 


The Lords and Cots Houſes of — are 8 


next order, emanating from the King; and there is a variety 


of other offices alſo emanating from this grand, firſt, eſſentient 
e Officers, Judges, 
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| Liſtitutions for the purpoſe of extending the benefits of the 
_ priticiples of the conſtitution, which all centre in the King; 


| becauſe; whenever they ceaſe to aQ, as by a diſſolution, for 
by inſtance, the then parliament Expires, and is of courſe with- 


de prinejples of the conſtitution, And from the King a new 


conſtitution; -which he calls by his writ: But Kill, the old 


8. Itis 0 n nah 3 Fa dts 
ball be periediculliy called into exiſtence and activity; and 


0 them. And their uſe, value, importance, and 9 we 
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donſtitution; but although they are called into activity by the 


yet it does not follow, that they are as immortal as the King; 


ont exiſtence: But the King ſtill remains, and of courſe all 


parliament inuſt emanate agreeably to the principles of the 


parliament-is finally deceaſed, and it is a new parliament 
which is called into exiſtence wt this Pet the 1 the con- 
—— inhercarin.the W 


the objects of the conſtitution would be incomplete without 


— 


* / 


all well n, juſtly wang and Na revere. 


„Ae eser fy, that the etc 
Kess becauſe they are occaſionally diſſolved, or periodically 
expire; but, in the eye of the conſtitution, they are ever in 
theoretic exiſtence ſo as to be periodically called into actual 
e ag _ real Oy 


' 


- To borrow s aca pet 
author, and diſcriminating writer on this ſubjeA;—a ſhort Þ 
time ſince haſtily proſecuted by order of one of the branches ſ 
of the legiſlature; on whoſe: trial a jacobin juryman ſo in- 
decently nn" his inward * and pre- deter- 


1 1 1 
| allied verdict, could he s bed nis will; en, 


1 3 tleman alluded to, had been the means of defeating the firſt 


grand ſtruggle of domeſtic traitors to hurl the kingdom into 
Gn ori — ARC Ee. | 


708 The Seat of England hs! a eee whe 5 
% monarch is the antient ſtock from which have ſprung 
« thoſe goodly branches of the legiſlature, the lords and 
© commons, that at the fame time give ornament to the 


WM < Tres, and afford ſhelter to thoſe who ſeek protection 


<< under it. But theſe are ſtill -only Branches, and derive 
their origin and their nutriment from their common 
parent; they may be lopped off, and the Tree is a Trer 
44 ſtill; ſhorn indeed of its honors, but not, like them, 
« caſt into the fire. The kingly Government may go on, 
4e in all its functions, without Lords or Commons: It 
e. has done ſo for years together, and in our times it'does 
<« ſoduring every receſs of parliament; but without the 
« King his parliament is no more. The King, there. 
fore, ——alone. it is who- neceſſarily ſubſiſts, without 
„„ change or diminution; and from him alone we un- 5 
« cealingly derive. . . of Law and Govera- 


4 ment.“ 8 5 


1 
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If, therefore, the tree can a loſe its foliage; and yet exiſt; 


ad | | 10 may, by the ſame rule, loſe its branches, and yet exiſt: 


and, it was for this natural, plain, and Juſt TOs 
n was ee 5 


4115 1 am aſked: Jo Tadviſe, or wiſh, 5 Lotds! hn Com- 
mons branches of the legiſlature to be lopped of ? I muſt 
ſtartle at the weakneſs of the queſtion ; and, inftantly; an- 
ſwer, that nothing can, in any rational manner, implyany 
thing like it. Andif 1 _ read at all, it is evident the 
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ano; I Ju juſt "AIR never had! the 8 diftant idea | 
of any ſuch wiſh. It is ſelf-evident he only reaſoned with | 
Juſt proportion. And as to his concluſions, they are 
every ſeaſon confirmed by the ſimple operations of nature; 


and are poſitively proved by the effects produced on the 
common timber growing upon the land of every member 
of parliament in * Web N _ has trees be he 
1 5 anne Ig VVV 
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me, to have recourſe to the principlesof the Conſtitution, 
and the manner of their operation; to ſhew how the 
functions of Government are performed; and, particularly, 
to point out, that thoſe principles do net recogniſe more 
Offices of Parliament than one ;-'or rather more branches 
of legiſlature than wo; the one the Lords, and the other 


the Commons Parliament: not two houſes of Lords, and 


two. houſes of Commons, forming two legiſlatures inde- 
pendent, of one another: and, therefore, I muſt conclude, 


that any other houſes of parliament are an infringement ; 
or mutilation of the rights, powers, and dignities of thoſe 


two branches, which are — recogniſed by the conſtitu- 


tions: | - | 5 a i 
It is this infringement, or mutilation of the rights, 
powers, and dignities, of the two recogniſed branches of 
the conſtitution, that ſo powerfully queſtions the inde- 
pendence and exiſtence of the Iriſh Legiſlature; which 
thus appears a ſtranger to the conſtitution. And, it is the 
conſtitutional recognition of the two branches of the 
Britiſh Legiſlature excluſively, that will ſhake to its very 
centre, the right of exiſtence of an independent legillature 
in Ss Tas ſo unknown to The nn FN 29371 
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. haw far the right of exiſtence. of 
emer legiflation/remains, when' viewed through 
| thewpries of the conflitution ;; and, allo, bow far the prin+ 
| ciples'ef the Union willqgo to reſtore to theitwd/branches : 
of the Britifh. Legiſlature" their 1 decide a and 


dignities. 5 1 1 A 45 Bar 4:37 Y 343 eg! nt -Y - 72. As 18 
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It is not; ads againſt Mr. Pitt, that Mr. Foſter 
122 declaim ; but againſt the reſtoration of ſo much of 
the abi ratten) G Mr. oy: as an . aun Nu 
n nl aiming t uns ON Re Top gh any 
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I beg it may be particularly e that . 1 
have uſed theſe arguments to aſſert the authority of the Britiſh 
W Government, io effect an Union vithout.the conſent of Ire- 

Jand, I by no- means.recommend ſuch a procedure ; 3 for, I con- 
eeive, a conciliating and friendly policy to be inſinitely prefer- 
Fo fable and ſuperior to the. exerciſe of power and right, wheneyer 


WE = recourſe to them can; poſſibly be avoided. -- Of this opinion, 
Lord $he/burne, now MARQu1s of LANSDOWNE, feemed to 


be. hen, on the agitation of the ſubject of the ſettlement of 
«| renten! * it would be wiſe to complywith the wiſhes 
of Lreland,“ And of this opinion ſeemed to be, alſo, 
the late: Mr. E. Packs and Mr. Fox ; as declared by the 
latter at a meeting of the Whig Club, held on the 5th of 
May, 1799; when he ſaid, that Mr. Burke and he were 
n agreed in opinion, that, Whatever connection was 

« eſtabliſhed, it was an indiſpenſible principle, that whatever 
© ſettlements ſhould be made, (with Ireland) it u] flow 
Th fen the n ure, * conſent of both poppe 2 


It ia 8 to 1 ated; Eos while theſe 8 
are thus declared in favor of preferring conſent to the uſe of 
right, the circumſtances of theſe opinions have been ap- 
hn diſputable them ; * if from that, we deduct 
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manger of their promulgation ; and, particularly; the attach- 
ment of Mr. Burke to his native country, and the influence 

de had over Mr. Fox as his Political Father ; che ſtule vill, 
perhaps, be completely turned againſt it, But there is one 
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2 that the Parliament of Ireland bad Jectared;” that 


1 the two Kingdoms to interrupt their harmony.“ That 2 ; 
the Parliament of Ireland did repeat "thoſe declarstions in 1 


derangement and diſorganization; which prove the neceffty 
EX 39 . e i SS * 1 ee | a: os, b / SOIT 


* * 1 55 . | 
the eG whith party influence had pon thai ee at the 
time they were of this opinion; the time, place, oecaſioh;:and 


point which is certain; and to it, I could wiſh Mr. Foſter 
particularly to attend; which is; that as the conyerſations of 
Mr. Burke and Mr, Fox, were held, on this ſubject, ſubſe- 
_ quent to. the ſettlement of 1782; it is a poſitive avowal, that 
"they did not think that ſettlement FINAL, but are Mp 


matter to 89 "nt at JOU . ra 3 


— TER IT vod 1 


"Ie bes been Krerel dee kön by Mt Foſter, in his 


« no conſtitutional queſtion can ever hereafter exiſt between 


1782, is most teadily admitted; but it ſhould be/1ſs- noticed lM 
and admitted, that the Britiſh parliament” never made that 


declaration: if, therefore, the Parliament of Treland were to 


repeat that declaration for ever, as Mr. Foſter ſeems diſpoſed 
to- do; it will never e uy 5 


vm Parliament. . wo | EZ! 
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Mr. For fo e ian his furs n Trend 


might: think of freſh greivances;“ and although the Iriſh 


Parliament did every thing they then could to remove thoſe 
fears, he ſtill entertained them; and his judgement was 


ſound; for the Commercial / ' Propoſitions foon followed; a 


participation of the trade to India was their next defire ; and 
now a moſt dreadful rebellion, and the incompetent ſettlement 


of 1782, have expoſed that kingdom to the hazard of a general | b 7 
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mach, if not totally, amount to an acknowledgement of an | 
Union of the tw kingdoms ; and if it ſhould! turn out io be 
the fact, the:taſlr of the Britiſh: miniſtry may be leſs-difficult 2 
ſor in that caſe, the Independence of hat legiſlature is annihita- 
ted. Mr. Foſter ſays that * the act of rendering the Great Seal 
of Great Binn neceſſury to the paſſing an Triſh Law, fetures 
Union and Connexion on a firis and laſting baſis.” If that 
Right Hon. Gentleman did not conſider this as an acknow- 
tedgement of a-legiflative Union ; yet it is fome-proof that he 
had a preſentiment of its neceſſity; and, fo far, A 
PF Hebgeſen! 

R 56 * 

e Me. eee frkd Duke of Porttants | 
„ to be- inferred; chat this mus 10 eonſi- 
dered a final adjuſtment by the Bri itiſh Legiſlature ; for the 
. reaſon, that the Lord Lieutenant omitted thoſe words in all 
his meſſages to the Parliament of Ireland, ſubſtquent to the 
27th of May. As to deception in the Duke of Portland, I 
think him ſo far above it, that he would have held no ſitua- 
tion, whatever, in which it would be neceſſary for him to be 
- guilty of it in the ſmalleſt degree; and no man, in his ſenſes, 

wilt preſume to attach fuch an idea to the Monarch, and 
he Britiſn Parliament. It rather appears to me, that 
he copied the words from the Partiament of Ireland with- 
out marking them; and that when the Britiſh Cabinet 
found he had uſed them, it was correRted. en 


1 * - * * 
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Nor do 1 think it follows, that any minister — 
with the settlement of 1782, could, with propriety, de- 

clare it immediately. And, I am sure, it would have been 

impolitic; because, conciliation was then the paramount ob- 
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| Honorable Gentleman, that it, would be better ſor the people 


„ ] | 
— the British cabinet—buti a proper * the 
time. That opportunity has arrived; and Mr. Pitt, and the 
British legislature, have declared their opinion on the subject; 
and at 1bit period, it is just as well as it would have been six- | 
teen years ago; and, perhaps, much more proper; all things il 
considered: but if ãt had not happened until the year 1900, 
Mr. Fbster would haye thought it too soo had be, W 
been ee i -N. 560 IN 3 220 71 91: 125 4 4k ut I 7.657 
182 Oe 9 let Fi 2 B oft; 5 n =; {4 i 220 of Fi : 4 Hogs 
The coritragted quotatiops between the 8 We 
Ireland, His Majesty, and Mr. Pitt, prove only the bene 
volence of the. King. the exultation of that parliament, and 
the opinion pf Mr. Pitt: and I perfectly agree with that Right 
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of Ireland if they had no constitution but that of the British 
Empire, in one general principle and execution, extending 
over: the whole: and, perhaps, Mr. Foster will; in his private 
thoughts hereafter, agree with Mr. Pitt in his point. tom 
* : ede Bagh a yd nue fe e 
= 15 the Emperor of Germany wished the: most, age 
| trustee for an estate, which, would. been in 
.or Ireland? G.S4STEEST IMG [Go IR 03 3A; -.» Kl 8 5 my 
cut on Dh of ie, od 16171 hs a7! 1 1 dil anc; Aa 
2 I6 L understand Mr. Foster's speech right; it seems, the 
— of Ireland greedily received every advantage which 
this country was inclined to part with; in which the years 
1782, 178g, and 1784, were pretty much employed; and 
for which they returned nothing but words and expressions: 
in this humor they seem as if they would have ſwallowed the 
whole British legislature, its laws, liberties, power, and 
wealth; and, indeed all its Imperial concerns whatever; and 
have transferred them to Dublin, without any hesitation, or 
- repugnance. Had they evinced ſome, concern, or ſhewn 
ſome n * for all that | Great Britain was 
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5 Peg a in . perhaps, hank e 8 
towards a proof of their * * cen well as 


ſel | Ls DF ENS Re 27 © F434 * - FOES 
themſelves. „ ee ee f 


From actions, Ws not from words, the, true princil 8 of 
men are to be gathered. The Duke of · Rutland particularly 5 
WE :ccommends in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſions, ,* the 
. uniformity of laws and religion;” but theſe important. words 
1 xwere but very little noticed, While a cammon interest in fo- 

eeign treaties, was re- echoed from the higheſt of the heavens 
to the loweſt abyſs: :. ſuch were: the corrected, and e 
0 ions of the Backs of Ireland, at that f e 
| The partial extracts. made _ Me. Firt's 8. declaration, 
s they, at present, are given; are mere points of assertion, 
| tripped of their explanatory, context, which disguises their 
iuve meaning. The expressions of the Right! Honorable 
eeaker, on the other side the water, carry with them such 
cquisite delight, when any thing arises favorable to bis 
WM | pbjects ; - and such repugnant expressions, when againſt 
em; as to disclose his temper, and to merit some contrast 
| 1 ind animadversion; and the quotations so carefully selected, 
n admit of elucidation and ex position. We will, there. 
ore, take the subject as Mr. Piit understands it, and sup- 
ort our arguments by the identical authorities which Mr. 
| 73 ſoster has selected to support his own positions. With this 
175 ie w, it will be, therefore, be first necessary, to revert to the 
85 ubject. of a Fœderal Union with Ireland. . 
Mr. Foster considers the Settlement of 1 782 as the second, if 
zot the great magna charta of Ireland: but he should 


bark, that in so doing, he admits the Supremacy of the 
dwer of Great Britain in being able to grant it. 


| This charter, Mr. F oster says,“ has showered down upon 
Ireland more trade, more blessings, and more affluence, 
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5 k. whether Great Britain having the power to grant 
5 tlfeſe pre- eminent benefits, fo much extolled ; has not, alſo, 
the power to grant further, and yet more important benefits; 
to as at once, to place Ireland fully, and completely, upon an 


expreſſions he has uttered in commendation of the ſettlement 


it is impoſſible the Right Honorable Gentleman can attempt Wl 
. it, without libelling, in the ſtrongeſt poſſi ble terms, bis own x 
diſpoſition to benefit Ireland; for he bas applauded the magna - 
: nimity, and generoſity of the Britiſh legiſlature, for the advan- 
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* Miki it to be to a ad immediately 'utifes. out 1 | | 


equality with Great Britain. If this ſhould be admitted; 

and, perhaps, no one will diſpute it; and if it can be evinced 18 
that a Union is competent to it, and likely to effeR it; Mr. al 
Foſter cannot oppoſe it, without forcing all thoſe amorous 


of 1782 being final, to recoil againſt } his own boſon. "And, 
us to difputing the right of conferring - further advantages J 


tages already conferred on Ireland, with ſuch profuſi ion of 
expreſſion, that he will certainly be exhauſled by the Increaſed 4g 
pleaſure of apportionately acknowledging thoſe immenſe 4 
benefits and advantages which are N in the Union. mo 


That the Britin legiflature ende further advantages, ls| 208 
evident! from the quotations Mr.'F olter, himself. has uſed, Wl 
in this ſpeech ; and which will elucidate themſelves, as has 


= 


deen, err will be e 251 
The commons addreſs to the Duke of Rutland tomnd L 
the cloſe of the ſeſſions of N goes on n thus— | 5 Mi 


6 We rele with true pride and catiafa tion on the ſolo 
advantages which have been obtained for this count 


- 


; Ji 29 I 1 


We are 1 the ſituation of the Empire, and the = 
_ « adjuſtment of ſome points which concern our; trade and 
„ manufaRures, and we rely upon the readineſs of your 
| « Grace's liberal and benevolent aſſiſtance for the furtherance 
« of ſuch practical meaſures as deliberate wiſdom, and 
« generous policy may adapt to our real neceſſities and ge- ly 
« neral intereſts.” not a word about constitution, —it was all F 
| 3ettled!, This is, indeed, a very ingenious forecloſure upon the 
mortgage of Britiſh generoſity; but Mr. Foster will find it 
very difficult to perſuade the generality of intelligent men to 
be of the ſame opinion with him, in that which he attempts 
to eſtabliſh, by only nine words, however ingeniouſly they 
may be applied or expreſſed; for a cauſe in time is apt to 
produce an event in time; and the event of the commercial 
propositions proved that the settlement of 1782, was not 
final; becauſe, Ireland wanted to receive additional grants 
from the legislature of Great Britain. The stress is cau- 
tiously laid on the distinction between commercial, and poli- 
tical objects this veil is, however, too thin a concealment; 
and the act of receiving further favours, or grants, from the 
Britiſh Government, proves to a demonſtration, two poſitions ; 
one, that the adjuſtment of 1782, was net final ; and the other, 
that the Britiſh miniſtry did not think ſo. It is certain they 
| * had, at the moment of the ſettlement of 1782, the commercial 
propoſitions in their view ; but there is no proof whatever 
chat they had not further political, or conſtitutional views ; 
on che contrary, I bave adduced already ſeveral proofs that 
they actually had; and, of courſe, the adjuſtment of 1782, 
was not conſidered as final, although the Parliament of Ireland 
took great pains to perſuade nn and the world that 
nad were. 


Then next 83 is * ts each, of the Duke of 
Rutland, on the Deine of the ſubſequent ſeſſion thus, 
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I 10 am to cevolratibhd' in | the King's O name, to your earneſt 


© inveſtigation thoſe objefts of trade and commerce which 
haue not yet received their final adjuſtment.” I do mark 
che expreſſion——=which have not yet received their final 
adjuſtment. They are thoſe objects of trade and commerce, 


which have not received their final adjuſtment; it exprefely 


ſays; thoſe { particular) objects. I underſtand, clearly, 
that nothing elſe whatever was intended to be agitated | 
at that moment; which, ſo far from proving, or tending to 
prove, that nothing ever Would , 1255 proves that one W l 


1 


Tue * of the Vice-roy s ſpeech, ſo far from intimating 
that there had been a final adjuſtment, recommends in-terms 
very forcible, the . adoption of ſuch an equitable ſyſtem as 
will ſecure mutual ſatisfaction and permanancy,” which be- 
ing ſubſequent to the ſuppoſed · final adjuſtraent,” is a moſt 
unfurtunate quotation, when attempted to be made in favor of 
it; eſpecially, as the reſt of that ſpeech ſhews the diſpoſition 
of the Britiſh Government to give «a common intereſt in 
treaties with foreign ſtates,” with a view to form a ſure bond 
of connexion and attachment between the two countries. 


Mark, not a word of final adjuſtment having taken place ; 


but ſubſequent to the ſuppoſed final adjuſtment, all this is In 
view; and, conſequently, is only neceſſary to be noticed to 
ſtamp the fulleſt poſſible. conviction on every mind not erro- 
neouſly made up, that what was not yet . eli could 
not' be ene concluded. 2 5 WY : 

You will Ge che Mr. Foſter, 1 that T reaties ik 
Foreign States are here mentioned; becauſe it ſhews they 
< were in conſideration as part of the commercial ſubje& 
« afterwards declared.” This is certainly a very ſkilful 
way Mr. Foſter has, of getting over a very difficult barrier 


by a ſingle leap. It is no leſs a point than determining a 
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| —_ important an abſtruſe metaphyſical. 1 on a 


grand conſtitutional point, by the ſchogl-boy' $. mode, of 
beginning arithmetic, of Dot and go one. My opinion is 
very different; but God knows, I am but one, againſt, Mr. 
Foſter, who is certainly, both a learned man, and a great 
ſpeaker; but, my opinion is nevertheleſs this; that both 
Mr. Foſter and che Speaker, had very great doubts in their 
on minds, whether a great conſtitutional, -queſtion could 


be ſolved by a. commercial proceſs ; and; it ſhould be 
particularly marked, that whenever theſe Gentlemen are 
ſelf- convinced, that the point they are endeavoring to eſta- 
bliſh, is againſt them; it is a general rule, to leap over 


them by poſitive inference thus :—** And here mark the 
words, the adjuſtment of ſome points which concern our 
trade and manufactures; not a word goat conflitution;> 
it was all * . | 6. of | 

4 Mark the V eee have net yet received 
their e af ata N 


— my part, I am ſo 8 3 chat every 
object agitated between Great Britain and Ireland, whether 
diſtinguiſhed by the term commerce, foreign treaties, , or 
rebellion, is a conſtitutional queſtion, that I cannot hw. 
noticing the ſingularly ſophiſtical manner n ta 
draw a as | Bs ES 


Theſe are certainly very Ceilful ; manoeuvres; TINO theſe 
moſt vulnerable points are ſelected to be expreſſed in a 
manner ſo as not to permit the auditors to have any doubts 
on them, by the imperious mode in which they are intro- 
duced, and expreſſed. But, it ſo happens, that although 
others may take Mr. Foſter's poſitions as their own final 
creed, and that I might have believed, if I had neyer known; 


you nt knowing them, has een me into . be * | 


Soebbt 3 into ſaſpicion; mis that doubr, e . a iow. 
| on have Lt = 1 ds Mag 2g | ö 
On the al of the Iriſh pid bing fobmittd, 
thk 1 are to be found in the addreſs: l 


js Fg I 


1 That our ri 6 YA due to his 1 e 
4. for the meaſures which, fince laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, 


4 have deen taken by his royal command, trwards forming 
* an arrangement of commerical intercourſe between Great 
ee and Ireland. That with the 'moft ſanguine hope they 
«© [ook forward to the confirmation of theſe reſoſutions, 
te containing the principles upon which, they truſt, the 
„ commercial intereſts of the two nations 20 be finally 
s eſtabliſhed. When theſe ſhatl! be hy 1 and fully 
< carried into effect, through his Majeſty's patterns? gods = 
&« neſs, and the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliaments of 
* Great Britain and Ireland, they ſhall, with che moſt ſin- 
© cere ſatisfaction, behold a ſyſtem eſtabliſhed upon the 
44 firm baſis of reciprocal advantage, which will woes 1g 
* ftrengthen and cement the common intereſt and mutual 
44 affection of both kingdoms, and will indiſſolubly unite 
the efforts of all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Great Britain 
& and Ireland, in maintaining the firength, inereaſing the 
4 reſources, and extending the e and e of the 
© Britiſh _—_ 


In this addreſs, there is not one word which tends to 
convey any idea, of a final adjuſtment having taken place 
in 1782 ; but, that the whole are actua ! proceedings to- 
wards points not adjuſted. How, then, is it poſſible things 
could be finally adjuſted, which, at that day, were in the 
act of being adjuſted? It is ſaid, that commercial pro- 
ptoſitions were the then immediate object; but, who does 
fay, and what's ſaid, that further adjuſtments ſhould never” 


"T7 


all for them? If, chere had been one expteſſion .of 


1 * E 
247 Nr Þ "08+ {4 Pr, 


5 nne more than a neceſſary ſupplement to thoſe Which had 
drmerly been adopted” but, ſuppoſe he had then thought 
oper to have ſaid more; Who, would have prevented 

?—He did not, then, think proper to ſay. more; but, 
> does now, ſay more. It does not, therefore, follow, that, 


3 Peauſe he did not [then ſay more, he never ſhould.;. on 


at he had no more to ſay but, on the contrary, it 


Mary ; and, he has now ſaid ſo. The n nge 
| the . of 1 2 8 r e ee amn 


0% 


+53 
3 
Aj 


policy i in Mr. Pitt, at that day, to ſay no more. The ſame 
dolicy may now, induce him to open his mind. If ſome 
5 benefits, were /hen to the ad vantage of Ireland; why not, 
BY ſPecording to the rule of propoſition, may not more bene- 


: affected by the benefits conferred on Ireland; and, who 
have extolled thoſe benefits in extraordinary terms; ſhould 
be the moſt ſtrenuous to oppoſe the further happineſs, and 


know to be well calculated to produge. . 


the ſole object of the expreſſion —“ a final adjuſtment ;” 


* 


- 


| > attempted; whatever occaſion. might thereafter aride t : 
.. bort; and, there moſt certainly would, had it been 
. | ant I would inſtantly give up the whole, ſubject; but, 
1 the whole book of Job, there is not one 1 to be EG 


IF is led Mr. Pitt den ld ok his Sims : 


ves, that he [then thought further. proceedings were ne- ; 


Times, e e and "FIR" ICY dns it woe | 


Fits, now, be of importance? It appears, therefore, an un- 
accountable doctrine ; that thoſe perſons who were ſo much. 


WT proſperity of that people; by oppoſing 2 plan, which, as 
wiſe and as good men as ever lived, (the Britiſh ae 4 


Mr. Foſter m. pengatiiglin: to 4 our attention #0 ; 


or, in plain ang. direct words, a Precli Hon t to Great Britain 


— 


Te]. 


from 3 right of extending further benefits; and, repeatedly 


inſiſts, that, every thing between the two kingdoms, bad 


been "finally adjuſted; at the very inſtant they actual 


| wetein' the courſe of adjuſtment ;/ which is, in every te- 
ſpect, directly contradictory.— It is like infiſting, that to- 


morrow was yeſterday: that 1802*, was 1782 for m 
other reaſon, than becauſe, the figures arne 2, are in * 
Wale . 3 but Mill? By pes. | | 
Mek 137 7 : T's f ; 
e e 3 1 3 ap- 
plied-to Mr. Pitt, on the; ſubject of the Union; they ſmel 


— 
* 


; ſtrong of the perſonal pride of the analiſer; and, maÿ 
hurt ia medicine; Which, adminiſtered in 1982, inſtead oſ 
the * glorious ſettlement, of that year; would have pte. 
vented the French fever, which has to terribly ſcourged the 


people of Ireland; and which, experiente teaches, requires 


' more powerful medicine to cure, than the mixture of 


pride and, featherfew of 1782. An effectual remedy 


will be found in the State Recipe, termed; an Union, 1 


know this will be a bitter pill for ſome to ſwallow, eſpecially 


thoſe afflicted with the proud-gravel; but, certainly, the 


beulib of a whole nation is to be preferred to the „pn. 
of a few individuals. It is, doubtleſs, theſe ſenſations, 
that drew forth Mr. Foſter's empaſſioned prayer, that M.. 


Pitt had never attempted to r out this RN cure for 
| bead 995 diſorders ch FR) „ Fg 


14 


As 7 am not inclined hes uſe any eos 1 ſhall 155 
over the Right Hon. Gentleman's empaſſioned ſentences, 
ſuch as, I will ſtand or fall by the bill; becauſe 1 entertain 


an eccentric notion, that the conſtitutional habit of a man's 


body, is calculated to fave, or to damn, his ſoul. I will, 


NT ne to the ject of Varg wee en 


be EM L be eule. 


EY 


ey were” 1 ſhall, however,” take'no other advantage of 


adjuſted in 1782, and, conſequently, that adjuſtment 
old not be final which required further adjuſtment: 


or of Mr. Foſter's conduct, and expreſſions, put me in 


* 
Ir this were not the prevalent notion, with reſpect to the 


eſtion, ** Whence is the difference of our ſituation now 
dm what it would have been, had the commercial mea- 
es of 1785, been eſtabliſhed ?” But why, did not that 


ally erality which Mr. Foſter calls for, induce him to aſk 
the difference between the ſtate of Ireland on the event of 
ll T7 propoſitions in 1795, and in 1781; and, an anſwer of 
ons, | 


eat importance, would have been ready. 


If my notions be right, I conceive, that true philoſophy 
the eſſence of knowledge, of whatever ſpecies ; but, if it 
not ſo, I wiſh to be underſtood, as reaſoning ſo for a few 


re is a philoſophy in mechanics, in the arts, in the 
ences, &c. &c. and in politics, The philoſophy of po- 
„I conceive to be the underſtanding them, on the pure 

nciples of poſitive truth, ſo as to exclude error. He 


enable him to move the machine of government 'upon 
ering principles. | 


Woodfall's debates,” « That things could | not tema as 
is expreſſion, than to remark, that, even in Mr. Foſter's 
n opinion, it is impoſſible things adjuſted i in 1793, outs || 


ither Mr. Foſter's ſpeech, therefore, nor any ſort of rea- 
ning, can prove that that i is. which is not. But the whole | 


ind of a miſer's advice, to a ſon formed in his own _ 
Would, Get all you can, OP all you get, and part with 


tlement of 1782, Mr. Foſter would not have aſked the 


x 
% 
£ 
. 
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nutes, Proceeding then from this point; I conceive 


en is a good politician, whoſe underſtanding is ſuch, as | 


— oO ME TIED. ; 7 nee na" 
. — 


dependent legiſlatures, and unſettled commerce, cannot 
exiſt. I cannot tell how to underſtand this Gentleman 
mode of reaſoning; decauſe, he has before taken gen 

75 pains to ſay, that commerce and legiſlation are ſeparate a 
diſſtinct things; and, he has taken particular pains to deſal 
his hearers to mark thoſe expreflions. He now-blends then 
ſo cloſely together, and interweaves them ſo completely 2 


| Mun of 3 


legiſlatures,” may exiſt, on commerce being ſettled; is li 


_ extremity. _ 
Uh Two ai ſtiact legillatures, by being diſtinct things,! 


acting differently, they may produce different effects; 4 
different effects are liable to produce diſcord ; the princip 


1 4- 


Pr. Foſter Gays, * «© that two ann legiſlatures 
may exiſt, on commerce being ſettled; but, that two in. 


into one another, that they become totally -inſeparabl:;i 
this L call ſtrange logic; and, if it be not ſtrange 0 l 
it does not, according to my —_— exhibit much of til 


1 gend ao W to all his « own arguments! 
1 that unſettled commerce will prevent the exiſtence oi 
two independent legiſlatures. In ſaying this, he ſiſ 1 
every thing which he poſſibly can ſay, againſt the gloroi 
ſettlement of 1782. And, in ſaying, two independe 


© 


. — 


ſaying, that, two lines drawn from a point, and continu 
in oppoſite tangents, would be ſure of — at the 


— 
12 
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capable of acting differently; and, by being capable 


of two independent legiſlatures dragged adverſe 
by different intereſts, are, conſequently, not only li 
but are likely, to produce diſcord; and that diſcord n 
interrupt the harmony of the two kingdoms, of England 
Ireland. Theſe arguments, therefore, make very point 
againſt Mt. F oſter. But, one entire legiſlature, having o 
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tions; and for that reaſon, cannot poſſibly produce diſcord ; 


becauſe it has nothing to oppoſe , This, then, inſtantly, 
winds up the reaſoning of the mind, and forces it to its 
concluſion; that one entire thing, having no divided parts, 


cannot but be complete and uniform in its action, and, 


therefore, totally excludes the poſſibility of contradiction. 
How ſtrongly, then, does this expoſe Mr. Foſter's argu- 
ments againſt two independent. legiſlatures, and point to 
the wiſdom of a complete intirety by an Union. 


The eireumſtance of admitting two independent legiſ- 
latures, in one conſtitution, acting upon ſeparate intereſts, 
is no proof of the ſuperior knowledge of the philoſophy of 
polities being much exerciſed at the time of ſuch ad- 
miſſion; but, there might be other reaſons for ſuffering it 


at that moment, or it would not have been done; and 


thoſe reaſons, I. think, T have already mentioned. Mr. 
Pitt aims to reſtore this complete intirety, by an Union ; 
and, it is a proof of the clearneſs of his intellect, as well 
as of the correctneſs of his political philoſophy. 


Two independent legiſlatures, acting diſtinctly, but, de- 
manding colliſion, and uniſon of action and re- action to 


become harmonious, are very likely to be out of order 


It is too ſlender a thread to ſuſpend the harmony of the em- 


pire upon; and no wiſe legiſlator would hazard it for a 
moment longer than he could help it. 
however, a determined advocate for the ſuſpenſion upon 


Mr. Foſter is, 


the thread; while Mr. Pitt wants to fix that harmony uren 
the ſolid baſis of the 2855 Conſtitution. 

To prove that the INE of the two countries hangs 
upon a thread, it will only be neceſſary to obſerve; that, 


at preſent, it requires the naſty of temper, preciſion of 
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11 
5 thinking, n of views, and accordance of. action, 
of the members of both the legiſlatures to preſerve it. 
And, if theſe be not difficult points, I know none that 
are ſo. Vet ſeparate intereſts are continually dividing 
: them.—On this thread it hangs. 


To digreſs a little further, | According to my mode of 


£ thioking, a legiſlator cannot be a . * being 
a philoſopher. 


A * of a nn is a legiſlator ole in pro- 


4 portion as he is a philoſopher; and, the ſuperior knowledge 


of principles, and truths, with a diſpoſition to act up to 


that knowledge, and thoſe principles and truths, it is, that 


conſtitutes ſuperiority. in legiſlators : | And, by this rule 


it is, that Mr. Pitt may be known. I have no intention of 
 Jlaviſhing praiſes-on Mr. Pitt, nor on any man, without 


knowing them to be juſt, and unleſs I thought . they were 


ſuch, as his own private thoughts would; not give the lie 
to; becauſe, if I did, I ſhould expect to be trebly deſpiſed - 
'  —defſpiſed by Mr. Pitt, deſpiſed by the world; and what 


would be more to me than both—deſpiſed by myfelf—as 


I think all groſs encomiums an =. to human figuiF- 


Int, to return. 


Mr. Pitt * ce Is the evil of commercial jealouſies 
ce acting upon the laws of two independent legiſlatures. to 
ce be remedied? And, anſwers, by two means only; either 
cc by ſome contract entered into by the legiſlatures of the 
© two countries, or elſe by blending the two legiſlatures 


ic together. And, adds, I defy the wit of man, to produce 
<& 2 third.” To which Mr. Foſter obſerves, * I anſwer, 


© his own conduct, and that of both the kingdoms have 


I pointed out a third.” This is the very third I expected to 


bear of, from Mr. F. oſter, and which is that I have juſt 
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deleribed, as the one 16 which wiſe legiſlators will kites 
the worſt which can poſſibly exiſt, viz. that depending 
upon the femper of the perſons of the legiſlators, liable to 
contradiction, diſcord, and miſchief, This is the power, 
which, I think, ought to be deſtroyed ; the identical power 
I have juſt expoſed ; the ſelf-ſame weed which is ſought to 
be thrown out of the parterre; and which muſt be de- 

ſtroyed before one complete intirety of beautiful legiſla- 
tion can be eſtabliſhed; ſo as for ever to exclude the 
poſſibility of diſcordancy in the grand machine of the true 
philoſophic politics, by which men ought wiſely: to 

govern a great and powerful empire, like Great Britain. 


How, therefore, Mr. Foſter could be ſo unfortunate as 
to break his noſe againſt this door-poſt, can only be ac- 
counted for, either by the ingenuity of Mr. Pitt, in thus 
entrapping his mind; or, by the errors of his judgement, 
on the nice and profound points in which the excellent 
philoſophers on legiſlative principles, like Mr. Pitt, &c: * 
are better ſkilled. It is clear that Mr. Pitt, could allude 
to rational points only; when, ſpeaking of thoſe by which 
the evil of commercial jealouſies could be remedied; and, 
when, he ſaid, he defied the wit of man to point out a 


third; he could not ſuppoſe any legiſlator ſo weak as to 


ſuffer himſelf to fall into ſuch an error. This is, however, 
an additional proof of the clearneſs of his head the cor- 
rectneſs of his underſtanding—and the ſupremacy of his 
philoſophy. Theſe points eſtabliſhed ; every minor con- 
ſideration, dependent upon them, falls to the ground; and, 
1 ſhould here conclude, but, that ſome ſurther extraor- 
dinary reaſoning, has been uſed. 


Mr. Foſter "0, much ſtreſs on the harmony which ſub- 
ſiſts between the two countries; but, preſently after, 
Ls of peace and war, reaſons thus—“ Suppoſe then, 
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ce the Britiſh Parlidment to approve a war, and that Treland, 
* ſhould diſapprove, the onLY difficulty, —matk the words; 


« —the only difficulty which this difference, of Fee c 


© could create, would be, that, the one who diſapproved, 
<« might withhold its ſupplies until good ſenſe ſhould in- 


« duce it to acquieſce.” Now we are arrived at this 
point, it becomes unavoidable i in me to retort. 


Mr. Foſter admits, that, in May, 1782, a bill pole the 
legiſlature of Ireland, enacting, that . no bill ſhall paſs into 
a law, in Ireland, unleſs it be returned under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain; and that in thus rendering the Seal 
of Great Britain neceſſary to the paſſing of an Iriſh law, a 


theeretic difference was created in the conſtitutions of the 


two * Wien renders Ireland inſefſor 


T his eſtabliſhes two 8 authority of Great 
Britain over Ireland; ane that the withholding the ſup- 


plies becomes, of courſe, a diſobedience ; from which, 


a conſtitutional queſtion ariſes, and exiſts, fuch as muſt. 
Interrupt the harmony of the two kingdoms, The refuſal 
of the ſupplies would be conſtitutional in the Engliſh Com- 


mons; but, the moment the Britiſh Houſe of Commons 


; had voted its ſupplies, the refuſal of Ireland becomes a 
diſobedience; and of courſe, a queſtion of conſtitution; ſuch 
az would interrupt the harmony of the two kingdoms, 


Thus, then, the whole fabric hangs on a mere thread ; by 


being ſuſpended on the temper and paſſions of the indivi- 
duals, compoſing the Commons. of Ireland ; ; and on which, 
hangs the only perpetual pledge of mutual amity we have 


from Ireland, under the ſo much boaſted glorious ſettlement 
of 1782; for, Mr. Foſter tells us, that, „by the confirms- 


cc tion of our independence, Britiſh laws cannot bind us.” 


It cannot be ſaid, that GS diſputes, refuſal. of 
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K 51 J 
ſupplies, and unſuppreſſable rebellions are di eine from 
the objects of conſtitution; for, that would be dividing, 
and refining the metal, until nothing was left in the 
crucible.— Can a rebellion, which Ireland alone has not 
power to ſuppreſs, be ſaid not to create a queſtion of con- 
ſtitution? A rebellion, which would, by this time, have 
deprived Ireland of all manner of conſtitution whatever ? 
Could a refuſal of the ſupplies; as the connexion, at pre- 
ſent, exiſts between England and Ireland, be ſaid not to be a 
conſtitutional queſtion ?—That alone is a queſtion of con- 
ſtitution, ſufficient for the conſideration of a wiſe govern- 5 
ment: And, as is it palſible for ſuch a queſtion to ariſe, 
means ought to be taken to prevent it; and thoſe means 
cannot be found in reiterated grants to Ireland, by which 
ſhe will become proud and inſolent; but, by a conſolida- 
tion of the ſtrength of both Kingdoms into one undivided, 


 indiviſible, da conſtitution. 


If ever the cules after being granted in England, 
ſhould be refuſed in Ireland, I predict, that a dreadful 
concuſſion will follow; and, that if an Union ſhould not 
take place before, it will then. Either the Iriſh Commons 
muſt not dare to refuſe the ſupplies, in not doing which, 


| they will looſe their independence; or, they muſt run the 


riſk of refuſing them, and take the conſequences. From. 
that refuſal, a queſtion of conſtitution will ariſe; whether 
the Britiſh Commons having voted them, that of Ireland 
can refuſe; or, whether the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
by being paramount to that of Ireland, will not be deemed 
a majority. of the third branch of the legiſlature, and that 
of Ireland, the minority. In which caſe, Ireland muſt 
raiſe the n and her refuſal will ſtand for nothing. 


If ever this event ſhould happen, I would recommend to 
Ircland to conſent to this latter diſciſion, as their only 
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1 82 J 
reſource to avoid a conſtitutional Ge 3 which will, 
at once, totally annihilate her Sano N 


The folly aſd miſchief of different legiſlatures in' the 
ſame nation, we have experienced in the be-kinged coun- 
ties, and in the Heptarchy; and a ſeparate legiſlature in 


Ireland, is the only relies of that folly and nonſenſe; more 


extended i in point of population and cumference of ſoil, 
and only more limited by Judicious reftrictions. 


It is not the moſt generous and liberal mode of a reafon- 
ing, I ever heard, when a gentleman uſes expreſſions like 
theſe :—< Roll of parchment againſt , inclination, intereſt, 
and feeling; bonds of force;—deluded diſcontent ;—bonds 
to be broken;—galling ſhape of fetters; provocation to 


throw them off,” Expreſſions, like theſe, give a right to I 


retort, in ſimilar and applicable terms, if I choſe to allow 


my paſſions the liberalty of knocking out the brains of my 


reaſon. It is the language of anarchy, and deſerves only 
one reply which will be more decent in. thought than on 
paper. But, I will tell Mr. Foſter, that if the people 
of Ireland, will believe the doctrines laid down in his 
ſpeech, they would have believed a contrary doctrine, if he 
had laid it down; and, I am ſure, that as he boaſts of the 
advantages obtained for the people of Ireland, under the 


preſent limited, and inadequate, regulations; they would 


have, indeed, reaſon to rejoice at the boundleſs benefits 


which would reſult from an equal conſolidation of Ireland, 


into the Britiſh Empire—participating in that ſteady ſe- 
curity—inexhauſtable wea/th—matured civilization—and 
individual happineſs; which extends to every inch of 
ground in the whole kingdom of England, and which does 
not extend to Ireland.” And, Mr. Foſter will have to an- 
ſwer for all he has done to exclude thoſe benefits from his 


country. 


11S 


TS. 


That Gn is not, perhaps, aware of the- MIR 
quences of his ſneer at a roll of parchment. What are the 
acts of the Iriſh legiſlature contained in, but a roll of parch- 
ment, which is never ſeen by the people? He ſhould re- 
flet on what he ſays, and aſk himſelf what the Speaker of 


the Houſe of his Commons would be, if the people of Ire- 


land, were to tell him, that his rolls of parchment were no- 
thing to them. This is, certainly, a doctrine, not the moſt 
commendable in the Speaker of a legiflative aſſembly. It 
is not the way to ſupport the power of the conſtituted au- 
thorities. 


If the ay and happineſs of the people of Ireland, 
be objects in the Speaker s mind, paramount to every other; 
what does it ſignify to the people, whether they are governed 


dy one Grand Imperial Legiſlature, in its proper and direct 


diviſions of one King, one Houſe of Lords, and one Houſe of 


Commons; or, whether the two latter are ſplit off into two 


ſeparate tangents—that ſeparate further the longer they are 
continued, as two independent legiſlatures do; ſo that they 
are but governed to their advantage. And, who is he, that 


will talk ſo idly, as to ſay, that the happineſs and proſperity 


of every part of the people of Great Britain, are not equally 
objects of the care and attention of the Britiſh Legiſlature. 


Another queſtion, then, ariſes of ſome moment—whether 
England, with all her riches, reſources, ſtability, and judge- 
ment, as the ſuperior government, cannot protect and cheriſh, 
the people of Ireland, much more to their own advantage, 
than they can be by a power partly deputed; who have re- 


ceived from Great Britain, that which ſhe ſo laviſhly boaſts 


—the means of her preſent power and proſperity ?—Aye, 
infinitely more ſo;-for, I am ſure, that power which has 
been able to give Ireland the advantages ſhe has, would 
find it her intereſt to reſcue the miſerable peaſant from his 
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piglty-hut, and give him the free, Chriſtian-like, cal com- 


fortable home, and independence, of a Britiſh cottager. Does 


not Mr. Foſter know; does not every one know, the miſerable 
ſtate of the peaſantry of Ireland and, the theme of com- 
plaint it has ever been, with every one, who knows it: and, 
will he, then, have the inhumanity to raiſe his own voice 
againſt their redemption from that miſery; by a ſcheme 
fraught with the higheſt benevolence which could enter the 
human boſom.—An Union with this kingdom, which raifes 
the miſerable from a pig-ſty to a manſion 3 from floth and 
ignorance, to induſtry and knowledge; from poverty and 
diſtreſs, to plenty and peace; and from diſpair and agony, 
to hope and joy, Does Mr. Foſter mean to ſay, the People 


of Ireland are his object; or, that the perſonal conſequence 


of the preſent legiſlators is? If the former, tis well; if the 
latter, what has he not to anſwer?—1 hope he is too honeſt 
a man to put one into the ſcale againſt the other: and, I am 
ſure, nine- tenths, at leaſt, of the preſent legiſlators of Ireland, 
have ſuch hearts, that they would, inſtantly, aſſemble in par- 
liament, and politically annihilate themſelves, if they were 
aware the people of Ireland would be materially benefited by 


ſo doing: both which, I preſume to predict, will eventually 


be the reſult. What is the preſent Conſtitution of Ireland; 


worth to the people, if it ſtand up as a barrier to their pro- 


ſperity and happineſs? It were better that it ſhould be 
tumbled inftantly to atoms, _ that 1 it ſhould fo ſtand one 


8 : moment. 


If I can form any judgement from the late organized re- 
bellion, and from the poverty and ignorance of the lower 
claſs, if not the majority, of the Irich people; it muſt be a 


long time before the glorious ſettlement of 1782, will eman- 


cipate them from their piteous ſtate. The bleſſi ings which have 
been © ſhowered down upon Ireland,“ do not appear to have 
reached the people generally.— Perhaps, Mr. Foſter has been 


TCC 


1 8 * 


14 1 


only in the bosch paris of that Kingdom, and has not had 
an opportunity of viewing the general ſtate of the people— 
but, yet, one ſhould have thought, that the penetrating eye 
of the mind of a great and good legiſlator, would have ex- 
plored their miſerable abodes, and have known their chill- 
ing poverty, their rue ful ignorance, their dreadful tero- 
city, their piteous poverty, and all their horrible train of 
attendants. This might have been expected; but, it has 
been very little enlarged upon, in this ſpeech; although 
the country is, at this moment, bleeding under their 
effects. Thoſe men, therefore, who ſhall dare to reſcue 
theſe beings from their preſent ſituation, at the expence 
of their own political conſequence, will deſerve what 
they will have, the pleaſure of a conſciences paradiſe, in 
the reflection that they have done what they ought, as 


1 ' benevolent, upright, and wiſe men; acting as national 


truſtees, and abſorbing ſelf into the 8 good. 


Were 1 to aſk the i ia Union, whe- 
ther he really thinks the people of Ireland would loſe one 
iota of the liberties, commercial advantages, or any other 


benefits, they at preſent poſſeſs? He muſt anſwer, 


No. Were I then aſk him, if they would not have num- 
derleſs other benefits, added to thoſe they have now, in- 
ſtead of. being deprived of them; and, his anſwer muſt 
be Yes. What, then, will be loſt by an Union? No- 
thing, but the perſonal conſequence of part of the mem- 
bers of the preſent legiſlature. What is that worth? 
nothing, to me, or my fellow - ſubjects, muſt be the an- 
{wer ; and there end all diſputes on the ſubjet. This 

felf=this deſire to Participate in authority—this pride to 


de a governor—and this paſſion to be a director of na- | 


tional affairs, it is, that occaſions this oppoſition. 
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| juvenile logic. Does it follow, that, becauſe two divi- 


nizhilated Does, I ſay, an increaſe of power, look like 


ing it may be called! Beſides, it is quite oppoſite to all 
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ly to be ſurrendered or conſolidated in the office of the 
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out that local knowledge; as they would reſide in Ire- 
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A 
Few can, or will, agree, with Mr. F ofter, 1 in | his mode 
of reaſoning on the theory of the different branches of 


the conſtitütion; becauſe they are mere amuſements of 


ſions of the third legiſlative eſtate of two kingdoms ſhould 
be incorporated into one, or, four into two, by which 
they become more powerful; is the way to become an- 


its diminution? How abſurd is this reaſoning, if reaſon. 


Mr Foſter's arguments; for the chief ones he uſes are 
that; Ireland having obtained an increaſe of power and 
ite pludetice: by the ſettlement of 1982—for that 
reaſon, ſhould for ever continue an independent. legiſ- 
lature, for the purpoſe of encreaſing her power. So two 
parliaments, by an addition of members from Ireland, 
the guardian of whoſe intereſts they would ever be, muſt, 
certainly“ add to the maſs of wiſdom, unite the ſtrength, 
and increaſe the power of thoſe two branches; which 
would, in the opinion of every ſenſible man, be leſs like- 


Monarch, by that increaſe of ſtrength. By this, I con- 
clude, Mr. F oſter has 3 e ert to aid own. 
old) tan pak : ' 

With Oo to Mr. Pitt . poſition reſpecting "PTY 
knowledge of Ireland, I do not think him right; but, 
think Mr. Foſter ſo ; yet it proves nothing; becauſe, the 
members of the Ihperial legiſlature would not be with- 


land, the greater part of the year. To call the proje& 
of an Union a theory it a miſnomer, for, we have 
had practical experience of it in Scotland; and, al- 
though, I know ſome gentlemen will turn ava ar the 
mention of — ſtill, I think, Scotland * be 
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reiterated in ther ears, 15 long as their e ears are ears, and 
eee is e 8 | | 
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=p obſervations of Mr. F after” . refpbtiog lreland 
never having had the will to clog the progreſs of the | 
Empire, amount to but little—it Ts not the w:l! we are 
ſpeaking of ; but, it is the power, which is of infinite 
import; while the will, is a very inferior conſideration. 
Why, then, lay ſo much ſtreſs upon the will, which is 
nothing, and be wholly filent' on the "power, which is 


every thing ? ” 


£E;. 


- The wild theoretic” ſcheme of modern. philoſophers to 


reform the ſyſtem of the Britiſh Conſtitution, will, like 


a meteor, put itſelf out. The buſineſs of an Union with 

Ireland is totally different in its nature. The idea of 

reſtraint upon the trade of Ireland, is idle; becauſe, no 

man is ſo weak as to take a farm to let it lie uncultivated. 

This is, therefore, confuted by the abſurdity of its own 

poſition. As to'taxation—the Iriſhman, who cannot pay 

a tax of one ſhilling, under the preſent glorious ſettlement, 
may be enabled to pay an hundred: And, if he ſhould be 

enabled to pay an hundred, and ſhould only pay ten, he 
will have reaſon to be grateful for that meaſure, which 

ſhall thus give him wealth. — It is certain, no man can 
pay what he does not poſſeſs—if he have nothing, he can 
pay nothing; and, if, therefore, Mr. Pitt ſhould want to 
tax the people of Ireland, he muſt want alſo to give them 
property to be taxed; for, it ſeems the majority have at 
preſent nothing—thus, this reaſoning is alſo, idle. Tax- 
ation, or no taxation; ſuch are the benefits which will 
ſhortly ariſe to Ireland, from an Union of the two king- 
doms, that the people of Ireland will have reafon to raiſe 
a ſtatue in gratitude to Mr. Pitt, which ſhall ſtride the 
channel, and ſtand with one foot in each kingdom. 
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On the ſubje& of the Regency; the arguments 1 
bela adduced, reſpecting them; and, the power, of. the 
Iriſh legiſlature will apply. Will is not power; nor is 
power will; but, it is unneceſſary for me to ſay more 
on this ſubject; as it has been much diſcuſſed Me. hben 
The connection Mill hangs by th. thread. 


. of. 83888 "oh 3 9 
* worth and un worthineſs of the perſons of the legiſ- 
lators, ſeems ſtill the paramount 3 Ne 
reſis on the word e e | 


. Foſter ſays, that one argument hich che advo. 
cates for the Union urge is, that it will augmeot the general 
force of the empire. Were it calculated to prod use that 
effect, we ought to ſacrifice much to ſuch an attainment; 
but do they prove it; no, nor even attempt an argument; 
they give general terms, pompous phraſes, and unſupported 
aſſertions, and-ſpeak of us as if there were no Union, as if 
we were actually ſeparate, and. then attribute to their Pro- 
jet every merit, every advantage, which we now enjoy, as 
if they could confer them, and as if they did not exiſt. 
The caſe is, we are now united, ſo as if our whole ſtrength 
is the ſtrength of the empire. And as to reſources 82 
the enemy, the conſolidation of both kingdoms is as firm as 
human pabey and ingiridaal iniereſt c can make it,” BY 


It. then, Mr. Folter 3 we are actually united, 
and the conſolidation of the reſources of both kingdoms 
is as firm as human policy, and - individval intereſt can 
make i it; an Union can only be a mere matter of forma- 
lity. As then, the Union is, according to this doctrine, 


nothing more than mere form; why object; why not 


re 


19 1 


3 to it, as. there can be no harm in it, maren to 
ſatisfy mens minds, as matter of form . 16 8 


4 


The _ Fe (Ne een Pa which preſently Callie. ſeems | 


cContradictory of that which precedes it. Mr. Foſter 


ſays, will the removal of parliament, i. e. the Union, 
procure one ſoldier, or one guinea, more? — Before, that 
Gentleman ſays, that Mr. Pitt . wants an Union in or- 
der to tax vou; notu, he implies, that it will not raiſe 
one guinea more.— Theſe ſtrange. contradictions puzzle 
me much; and I begin to be at a loſs. to connect the 


arguments. Preſently after, I receive 'a volley of de- 


bilitations, debaſings, drainings, weakenings, diſpiritings, 
tardineſs, diſcontents, and inanimations ; fo that if the 
| laſt ſhould not ſpeedily prove final to me, I mule end 
for Dr. Fogoni, _ 5 | 3” 


Another blunder, 3 the "Rex: part. of this Cs 
the Right Hon. Gentleman ſays, Mr. Pitt, is a good 
financier; but the worſt miniſter he ever met with; and, 
preſently, ſays; © the ſound diſcretion. which has ever | 
© marked his policy as a ſtateſman.” The Britiſh mi- 
niſter too, is blamed for expoſing the vulnerable ſtate of 
Ireland, to the enemy—he would not have done fo, if he 
had not known, that he could defeat her attacks; and, 
he knew, alſo, that if that enemy did make an attack, 2 
few ſhips, ready built, might ſave us that expence; and, 
alſo, that they would be very uſeful to a commercial 
country, like Great Britain. And, with reſpect to the 
preſent connexion of the two countries; the enemy is 
not ſo very ignorant as to have that to learn in 1999, 
' which was ſettled in 1782. And, ſo with reſpect to the 


vulnerable ſtate of Ireland, which he blames Mr. Pitt 
for N 
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A reſident parliament, and ref dent gentry have not 

| 88 the manners of the people of Ireland this ex- 

perience has proved. It follows, then, that other mea. 

ſures are wanting. And what is ſo likely as that which 

experience has proved to be effectual? In England and 

in Scotland, the manners of the people have been ſoftened. 
And the Union, is well calculated to effect that end; 
which nothing ever yet could reach in Ireland. But if 

the preſent ſyſtem were, to remain for ever, the ſame | 
| ferocity and ignorance would remain with the people, 
and the ſame blame would be attached to their | governors. 
ol And, here Mr. Foſter is welcome to exclaim, a forbid 
r e forbid " &c. &c. 
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| hob ſhocking it gh to appear to the boſom of 
every feeling man, to learn, as we do, from Mr. Fofter's 
own lips, that the people of Ireland, are in the moſt 
complete ſtate of human ignorance | and barbariſm 
To the ſad deſcription he has before given, he now adds, 
4 That if every eſtate, and every village afforded a 
«© benevolent protector, an eaſy and impartial diſpenſer 
«of juſtice, and allayer of the feuds, which head- 
« ftrong paſſions, untamed by education, are too apt. to 
te carry to the laſt exceſſes, the lower orders would not 
4 only learn obedience and veneration to the laws; but, 
. « would feel an attachment to the country that afforded 
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« them ſuch bleſſings.” —Alas! he has more than once ad- 
mitted, this is not the caſe—here it is impoſſible for the hu- 
man heart to paſs without a ſigh of the moſt heart - felt pity 
—to- pity, indeed, are the people of Ireland intitled ; but 
' thatwill do them no good; human Br however will 
1 linger here; and the mind would willingly ſet about means 
1 to relieve them—it would, inſtantly, enter into all the 
1 perfectioned theories of which it is ſo eminently capable 
and, if there were no obſtacles, they would be relieved; 
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but again, alas! thers are obſtacles. And the fc that 


preſents itſelf, is Mr. Foſter ; the next, is thoſe Gentlemen 
who think as he does; another, the independence of the 


legiſlature; and a. fourth of the glorious ſettlement of 
1782; by which the people are confined in the miſerable 


goal juſt now, and before, deſcribed by Mr. + TOs: 


From this indulgence of pity, * the poor ſufferers; the 
human mind ruſhes into the oppoſite extreme; and muſt 
execrate that ſyſtem which holds them in ſuch a ſtate— 
the mind will call for the moſt effectual vengeance, and 
wiſh the independence of the legiſlature, and, the glorious 
ſettlement of 1782, hurled headlong into chaos. And 
yet, Mr. Foſter ſays, that every thing is ſo finally adjuſted, 
that no alteration, whatever, can poſſibly take place. For 
ſhame, Sir! Have you no dread that the ſouls now con - 
fined in purgatory, ſhall haunt your broken ſlumbers— - 


| ſouls doomed there, by their poverty, miſery, and ignor- 


ance, to which their poſterity is eternally doomed by the 
final adjuſtment of the glorious ſettlement of 1782. Are 
you not alarmed, left the ſouls of that condemned ſufferers 


for the recent rebellion, ſhould preſent themſelves to your 


view at mid-day, and charge their blood upon that adjuſt- 
ment—that ſettlement, or its advocates.—Do, Sir, | pauſe 


| and reflect —firſt examine the perverſion of words, and ex- 


preſſions, in your ſpeech, the tranquility of Ireland—un- 
exempled proſperity—the bleflings we enjoy - our unaltera- 
ble ſtate — the final adjuſtment, “ and your political ſelf.— 
Examine, alſo, if, when you were young, your mother cor- 
rected your froward temper; your headſtrong paſſions; 

and your obſtinacy of mind—or, whether thoſe paſſions | 
have been ſuffered, to grow ſtrong with your ſtrength - to 
encreaſe with your years - to become ungovernable in your 


Se—matured by ability—miſchevious by maturity and 


d. ngerous from conſequence, —Analyſe yourſelf, Sir, and 8 


then, tell me, whether you- could not very mateflölly con- 
tribute to the removal of the miſeries of your fellow-ſub- 


jeAs, were you to forget yourſelf ; and act for them; 


under the plan of an Union, Aſt yourſelf if all the 


ſehemes hitherto put into practice, in Ireland, have not 


failed to render the people what they ought to, and might, | 


| have been; and you have already anſwered, pe s. — Then, 
ſuppoſe, the Union even à very bad thing and aſk 
yourſelf, if the people of Ireland can be worſe with the 


Union, than they are at preſent? and your anſwer muſt be 


Neo.——Then'you might be right in concluding, that as no- 


thing can render their condition worſe; you will ſupport 


any thing that ſhall come; becauſe, as it cannot be worſe, 
it may be better. But an Union carries no threats to the 
prople—it bears with it experimental proof of its happy 
influence, in the inſtance of Scotland. —This offer of an 
| Vnion, ought” to be conſidered as the parent of the Em- 
 pire, ſtretching out his arm to receive his prodigal ſon to 


| bis boſom—to foſter and nouriſh—to reſtore and to protect 


Land to enrich and to exhalt him. And, therefore, you 
would prove, to England, to Ireland, and to all the world; 
that you do, indeed, wiſh well to the people of Ireland, by 
derermining to encourage and ſupport any thing, be it what 
it would, which ſhould be likely to better their condition ; : 
under the poſitive certainly, that it cannot 12 worſe. 
Bike this, Tam afratd; Mr. Foſter has 2 defign of doing; 
and, I am ſorry to have heard language ſo perverted, and 
judgement ſo miſapplicd, as in the following paſſage, * but 
ce jt has 'remained for Mr. Pitt, to advance a new ſyſtem, 


« that depriving a country of thoſe perſons, whom I have 


« deſcribed {abfeatees )—mark the word, perſons ; en- 
«couraging land jobbers; and land pirates ; degrading 
the hoſpitality of old manſion-houſes into the niggardly 
Now * of agent's TT is the moſt approved, 
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* of forming good men and ſubjects. The word per- 
5 ſons here proves, that the political conſequence of the 
8 individual is the ſublime objeQion to Mr. Pitt's meaſure ; 
and as to the reſt of the paſſage, it cannot apply to that 
= which does not yet exiſt; but will, indeed, well apply to 
the ſtate of Ireland ander the glorious ſettlement of 8 57 
n, | 
io The Brutiſh manners of the 1 the 8 
7 ſtate of the country, the narrow boundaries of wealth, and 
be me few objects of delight, which Ireland at preſent af- 
78 IE fords to a Gentleman; are forbidding 1 in the extreme; and 
11 WF drive him away. The country muſt have inticements— 
i WT ſoavity of manners—cultivated objects varied claſſes of 
he | 3 ſociety—and mixture of character. — Theſe, the preſent 
P) WE fyfiem has not produced; nor can it: Its ſelf- counteracting 
an nature renders it incapable of effecting ſuch an alteration. 
1 5 : An Union may produce all of them Vi ithout Tos 5 
ye NF Jreland will As be as Ireland now is. 
on f How can Mr. Foſter 3 4 64 . unacquainted 
d; Vieh the local circumſtances of a kingdom it never ſees?” 
by win he ſay the Iriſh members of the Imperial Legiſlature, 


he is wrong—if on, and _ a * part, his 
n falls. | | | 


The late TIP IRE and rebellion which have degraded 
Ireland, were known to the Britiſh Miniſter, long before 


tile. And if that country had been governed by an Im- 
perial parliament, ſitting in Great Britain, no ſuch re- 
bellion would ever have exiſted; becauſe, the people, un- 
der the Lircumſtagces and benefits of n would have 


« modern mode, of making happy—and contented tenants | | . 


- - 


will refide in Ireland the greater part of the year? If fo, 


they were recogniſed in Ireland; ſo that argument is fu- 
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been employed f in enjoying their happy ſtate; * of 


ſeeking it through the dark and dangerous path of re- 


bellion. But if a rebellion had ariſen, the unanimous im- 


portance of an Imperial legiſlature would have awed it into 
N the moment it had W | 


Its thy would, like a clap of thunder, hav Gaken it 
to its very centre; While the fe2b1z voice of an inferior legiſ. 
lature was ſcarcely heard. Nor would it have been heard at 


_ but for the.chunder ve was getting _— in Ein 


Look to Ragluad-—Jook t to Scotland=—lodk* to Wales 
What then? Why there is nothing to compare with the 
ignorance and wretchedneſs of at. FR 8 cannot 


be m—_ ne be Better. FE 


Mr. Foſter gays, © In an 11250 blest with Wy di. 
« mate, and ſituation, beyond most islands in the Globe, 
4 induſtry and wealth muſt increaſe; and if you will but 
©« obtain from experiment; civilization and ameliorated 
& mannets will be the ſure attendants.” When? Have they 
been fo? No—Experience ”"”_ it a flat e. ä 


1 


How happens it, chat this fine ſoil, climate, a fituation 


| Have not produced induſtry and wealth, civilization, and 


an amelioration of manners?—Why, either becauſe the 
Government has been ill directed ; or that, the glorious 


ferrlement of 1782, has been "inadequate. If the former, 


what is to be thought of the Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of 


S ; "WS the ory what of Mr. Falter 4 # 


As to the ede 0 at: cotton, inns pottery 
wares ; they never having been in Ireland, cannot be effect · 


ed by an union; and,; therefore, all- that is ſaid en thoſe 


n is — 5 iN 
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Without entering into the minutiz of diffuſing Britiſh 
_ in Ireland, I will only obſerve, that, it is not 
diffuſed there at preſent; but it may under a regulation 
which puts the people into a condition that ſhall enable 
them to trade. And, I think, the quotation of Mr. Pitt's , 
ſpecch on this ſubjeQ is very fatal to Mr. Foſter? s own 
arguments, "wherein Mr. Pitt ſays that it was an abſurd 
idea, © that a poor country, merely becauſe ſne enjoyed 
ce ſome comparative exemption from taxes, was, ee, 
« able N with 2 rich and py a ad * 


This wn is 0 very thing which exclades 2 

nk manufacture from Ireland, and while it continues, 
they muſt for ever be excluded ; and that this poverty will 
exiſt as long as the preſent ſyſtem remains, is certain. But 
the intention of the union is to exclude poverty, introduce 
manuſacture and rale the people into e 


As to the 1 W eee moſt of the me ar- 
guments hold Men will not barter all the delights of mm 
improved and' beautified kingdom, and a poliſhed and 
tempered people, for the mere grovelling advantage of get- 
ting money only, in that manufactory, which they muſt 
ſpend like hogs. When that country ſhall poſſeſs thoſe 
allurements, monied men will _ with 4% . 9 5 
than the ligen maufacture. 


Mr. Foſter, ſays, let me tell you, that we are as 
* free to trade with all the world, as Great Britain ig— 
* agreed—why then is it not done? the anſwer is; we 


| © have not the means Of what uſe is the being free, = 


without the means This reminds me of a man who faid,— 
I have a great ſpirit; and, I have a large purſe; but it is 
empty, The Union, however, will fill it; with Ma 


ments of accounts, &c. which will do no good for me to 


language intermixed with thoſe ſtatements; namely, that 


the harmony of the two countries may be interrupted, in the 


all the other conſiderations put together ;— It points out 
lity of interruption to the intereſts and harmony of the two 


indeſpenſibly neceſſary to ſecure the intereſts and harmony 


inj ure the trade and manufacture of Ireland; it ſhould be 


tion of goods of Iriſh manufacture, of 100 members of 


| tinue the whole year in England This is important, like 


1 t * 0. 


Foſter's permiſſion; and this is whin Mr, Pitt aims at; 


but, Mr. Foſter. is ſo great a friend to the people of Ire. 
land, that. he ſeems n to — it, Wa he 


A 1 ill. 


* 


Mr, Foſter hes ate 3 . on 4 what and 
importance of the linen manufacture; and given: tate. 


underſtand; but I learn one very important point from the 


from the menaces of the Britiſh Miniſter ; and thoſe reta- 
liated by Mr. Foſter; it is poſſible, and not unlikely, that 


preſent order of things ; which is of more importance than 


ſtrongly the fallacy of the preſent ſettlement. - It expoſes 
another very vulnerable part of it. It betrays the poſſibi- 


countries; and is conſequently, another, additional, and 
very important proof, that further and better meaſures are 


of the two countries, than an thread on which they 
* at . | | pe eos ee 


In mw to Mr. Fofter 7 bree, thas 15 nalen would 


obſerved, that he begins with the prepoſition if, „If,“ ſays 
he, it takes as it muſt do, a great portion of the men of 
« property to England, the manufacturers will be deprived 
* of their beſt cuſtomers to the extent of what they hereto- 
« fore ſpent.” How much is that? -Why the conſump- 


parliament at 20/. per annum is 2000/. ſuppoſe they con- 
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the 10, 00 copies of Mr. Pitt's ſpeeoh ; baktcb 2066 
year muſt certainly ruin the people of Ireland, although 7 
they . ber ten Wann by: the . ee Lal the union. 4 


"I 
1 * 4 1K 1 


tf it 1 de ſays Mr. Wale, ; it 8 4 


duce more eſtates to the miſerable. ſtate of ' uncultivation, 


in which theirs generally are. It has been proved, that 
the abſentees are drawn from Ireland, for want of inviting 
objects; and that abſenee will continue ſo long as the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the country continues, which will not alter 
any thing worth notice under the preſent ſettlement, for 
five centuries to come: this, then, inſtead of being an 
argument againſt an union, is a very ſtrong one in favor 
of it; or even of any thing, which ſhould alter the ſtate 
of Ireland. Under the union that ſtate would be altered, 
and would entice 500 — * one ä 5 but this 
is Rn fr } 


As to the cis Joties 1 no a TH wonks, 
as they ought. At preſent, they exiſt against Great Bri- 

tain, chiefly.-But does Mr. Foſter idly imagine others 
more benificial would not be inſtantly ſubſtituted. Not 
againſt Great Britain; but againſt all the reſt of the world, 
in favor of both Ireland and Great Britain, which would, 
under the union, be as one; and does not that, gentleman 
know, that would be infinitely more advantageous to Ire- 
land? Or does he think, it would be the intereſt of Great 
Britain to deſtroy herſelf, by deſtroying Ireland. How 
imbecile are theſe arguments! We know the Iriſh import 
duties, on ſome raw materials, are fitted to the infant 
ſtate of that country ; and, of courſe, noun be nouriſhed 

accordingly. 


It is inſanity to ſuppoſe the corn laws, and. every other 
law requiring partial encouragement, would not be care- 


* 
1 


„„ c 36 1 
fully cheriſhed; and it is a libel on nens to 
- Gay they cquld not diſtinguiſh the objects demanding that 
attention; eſpecially when there were 100 Iriſh. members 
always preſent in the Imperial nn. mu their in- 


| ne ne i os} wx 


«tides Mr. Foſter ſpeak of „ 
of parliament, when 100 members will exiſt with the full 
powers: of the preſent legiſlature, affiſted by the whole 
Britiſh/Senate ; whoſe intereſt it will be, in IN point, 
e £4948 nouriſh n as part e 


« Every law, every . W you now ids 
« witl be ſubje& to repeal ” fays, Mr. Foſter. Are they 
not ſo at preſent ; and what prevents it? Why the good 
of the cquntry— The ſame anſwer will be given for their 
not being repealed, by an imperial parliament. 4 New 
& Jaws equal in appearance and phraſe, may be very un- 
& equal in effect to countries differently fituated,” This 
implies a ſuppoſition that an Iriſh legiſlature, in England, 
could not carry their knowldedge from Ireland to Eng- 
land; or, that an imperial legiſlature, could not diſcrimi- 
nate; or would not keep in view, as a mariner does his 
compaſs, thoſe points which have ſuccesfully directed 


the — _- 


f 


66 «The people will feel, that their crofoncity and hap- 
44 pineſs are given back again to the controul of a Britiſh 
'« Parliament. What then? Why that magnanimous par- 
liament, will return them, pure and perſect, with cen- 
tuple advantages, as will be their intereſt, Ireland is at 
preſent little better than a deſolate country, and wants re- 
novation, which it muſt have; and with very different 


powers from what the preſent legiſlature of that country is 
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able to give it. In ſhort, it wants the father's alas, 
to set it up in buſineſs ; ; and the union will produce it,” | 


Mr. Foſter has alſo, ſome eppechatifions, 40 the union 
may, after a time, be abandoned—to' which I anſwer; a 
man may deftroy himſelf. But, if the union ſhould ever be 
abandoned; I have' no doubt, but the Britiſh Legiſlature 
will admit of proviſion in the articles of union, that 
Ireland ſhall; in ſuch caſe, be placed in preciſely the ſame 
ſituation, in every reſpect, as at the time of the union. 


la viewing the taxes laid on in Scotland, not particularly 
ſpecified in the union, an anſwer has been before given. 
They cannot pay what they have not; and if under the 
union they acquire the means, they will OE reaſon to 
de both grateful ane glad. | 


According to Mr. Foſter's genen; the parliar iament of 
Ireland, has done wonders for -the people; and yet, they 
are miſerable, diſtreſſed, and ignorant! It is to be hoped; 
that acts of an imperial parliament wall not produce theſe 


effects. 


In ſhort; theſe points which I have noticed, are thoſe 

which, according to Mr. Foſter, Ireland has to dread; 
except. Cork; which is to be corked up in a bottle, and 
ſeat nne down the ocean. That no naval dock - yard N 
has been eſtabliſhed at Cork, is mentioned as a matter of 
regret. But preſently afterwards, Mr. Foſter intimates 
that it would do no good to it; for he ſays, if they look 
at Plymouth, Portſmouth, Ke. they will ſee that no 
** trade exiſts where thoſe great naval dock yards are eſta- 
* bliſhed,” Perhaps, then, this may be the reaſon; or 
else, that we could beat our enemies without it. 


„ 


He fays, ein preſerving this conflitution; we preſerve 
cc « the means of trade,” I say no—only. the liberty to 
trade; which, without the means, is of no value. we 
© have that to loſe for which Engliſhmen of every age 
4c have fought and bled ; which our abceſtors gloriouſſy 
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"if 1 preſerved i in battle; and for the preſervation of which | 1 
1 c the Britiſh Empire is now engaged in the moſt arduous 
I | war—Liberty, ſays! Mr. Foſter. And, I will add; » not for | 
0 Great Britain alone; ; but for both Great Mien and [ 
fl Irin. 97 | | * 
al Why v will Mr, Foſter thus ſtrive to keep the two coun- 
= tries at a diſtance? Are not England and Ireland as one— 
3 From whom did Ireland recieve thoſe liberties 2 From Eng- 
75 land And does England want to take them away? No. 
„ What then? To encreaſe them, by the addition of every : 
5 one ſhe herſelf enjoys, and to return thoſe they have, = 
1 with that addition, pure and perfect; and to cheriſh and | 
i 1 | prote& Ireland as part of nt | 7 = 1 
* 3 impolitic ana, then, 1s this of Mr. Foſter, ”= 
if when he talks of the baniſhment of wealth, the vaniſh- 5 
N if : ing of freedom, the ſurrender of liberty ? 1 
| We have next to obſerve, in this ſpeech, matter of this < 
i ſort—-* It may with the ſame power that it removes the 2 
i 66 Iriſh parliament ont of the realm of Ireland, remove A 
ce the Britiſh parliament to Jerſey, Guernſey, the Weſt 8 
Indies, or the Iſle of Man. In the courſe of reaſoning 1 
46 it may put down any branch of the Conſtitution, * 
« and juſtify the uſurpation of Cromwell ; and if, and if, D 
& and if, &c. &c, &c,” I believe it is unnceſſary for me 
to opſerve on ſuch matter, as it will Nee expoſe | 1 
itſelf. | . | | . o 
| 


L 6 7 


ve 
„ ur Reader, il fer tharT habe" avoided {ik links 
0 : ny arguments reſpecting the union, further khan T Was 
5 Mu navoidably led by the Right Honorable Speaker; but 11 
7 Min of opinion, that had that gentleman ptend:d to have 
as Jelivered a ſpeech in favor of an union, it could not well 
5 have been more to the Ferpatt than this of the 11th of 
6. April; and Mr. Pitt, f is certainly indebted to the ſpeak- 

| r for this alfiſtance, ackough it does not appear direfly to 

= have that aim, | 
2 | This labored ſpeech, edoatotis with” an appeal to the | 
g- ; Jaſſrons. And here I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that I 
o. aue choſen thoſe arguments to anſwer, and thoſe quota- 
y oss for examination, which the Speaker has ſelected 
Fa che moſt powerful in his ſupport; and if 1 have ſue- 
Fo ceded, in expoſing ſame of his ſtrongeſt arguments, it is 

+ lot unreaſonable to infer that the weaker ones would not 

and the ſhock of deliberate diſcuffion in a legiſlative aſ- 

1 WEmbly, where there is ſcope for ability uncircumſcribed by 
bs Ihe narrow limits of a r | nes 

Were I diſpoſed | to enter on the ſubſe of the Union, I 
is pnceive, there are arguments which may be uſed very 
be ifferent from any that have been yet thought of.— Argu- 
ve E's which are, indeed, intereſting to humanity - which 
ft ouch upon both time and eternity which affect both body 
Ig nd ſoul—which go directly to the objects of Deity in his 
bg reation of mankind. hut, patriots generally faſten upon 
i oe points, prevent the people from coming near them, 
10 vert their true end, and convert them to their own uſe. 


ſe. 
That is called patriatiſm, which, under the pretence of 


ſiſting the legitimate authority of an empire, covers 2 
ople with cutles, by the eſtabliſhment of a partial, limit- 
1 


L 6 } 
* ineffective government; — a government which does not 
reach the neceſſities of the people; but engenders Vi. 
th wiſp. guides that beguile them out of the high road of 
ee ecurity, into * nee of eee 
* 
: That is denominated. patriotiſm, which ariſes in the 
minds of theſe phantoms of political guides, out of a fond. 
neſs for their ow exiſtence, and an attachment to their 
abſurd habits; and from a dread of an annihilation of their 
| ſhades, Or it may be confidered as the laſt effort of deli 
litated dotage, apeing love in the act of expiring—which 
ever ſhews itſelf in fury while the powers remain; but a 
their decay, ſoon dwindles into the whining of an age 
 infant,—lIs a people to be ſacrificed for ſuch fu "af 


— 3 the preſent ſyſtem of Ireland under the gloriou 
ſettlement of 1782, be viewed through the optics of th 
Britiſh Conſtitution, poſſeſſing, as it does, her priſtine aul 
vigorous powers, and its deformities will be glaring- 
Deformities which are perpetually diſtreſſing the whok 
nation. Let one clear, perfect, and comptehenſive view ef 
the whole ſyſtem be taken without partiality or prejudict 
and I defy any honeſt man to lay his hand on his heart, ad 

- declare that all is right. 


— 


— 


If the patriots of Ireland oppoſe the meaſure of an Union 
with a view as they may 7hinh, to enhance their price, lit 
them take care that detection of their principles does not 
«expoſe them to reſentment and contempt. If they 1 
to found their conſequence upon the extent and mi 
nteuvre of their oppoſition, and upon actions which bat 
no other merit than the poſſibility of performing them 
let them recolle& the injuries of a people will be anſwerel 
for. The firſt vengeance may ſend them to thoſe they hart 
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abuſed, by a diſſolution, and anoTHER diſſolution of their 
organiſed ſtate ; and that thus providence ſhall, by one of 
his leſs inſcrutable ways, humble them to their own Haves. 
But, that if they ſhould e/cape in this world, however 
lightly they may conſider the /ribunal of the Conſcience, 


they will have ſhortly to meet the lightening-like eye of an 


offended Neity ; who will not be regardleſs of the cries 


_ of his people. 


In ſhort, let theſe patriots reflect, that they will have to 
anſwer for the diſtreſſes of a nation—for the injuries of a 
people for the ſtrife of contending factions Let them 
recolle@ the genuine purpoſes of human exiſtence ; and act 
accordingly. Let leading individuals recolle&, that after 
all the various ſtruggles for political diſtinction, and the 


amaſſment of wealth, that very little is neceſſary to indivi- 


dual happineſs - that much is due to a people whoſe truſtees 


they are, — that much will be demanded both here, and 


hereafter—and, that there is one general and never failing 
guide for all mankind to right actions, which is to do as 
they would be done by.— Amen. 353555 
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